

















The new edition of The Soldier’s Handbook 
is by far the largest and best book for the In- 
fantry soldier that The Journal has yet been 
able to produce. Although it numbers well over 
400 pages, we have managed to keep it to pocket 
size and still tell just about all that the new 
soldier wants to know. 

In The New Soldier's Handbook the soldier 
has a convenient and compact source of infor- 
mation that relates to his training, including the 
entire text of the official Government Soldier's 
Handbook (FM 21-100). The Handbook not 
only helps him to perform his duties as an In- 
fantry soldier but it also prepares’ him for the 
responsibilities of promotion. 


The NEW 
SOLDIER’S HANDBO 


To supplement the complete text of the official Soldier's Handbook (FM 21-100), —— 
we have added material that is of real value and interest to every well-grounded Infantry | 
soldier, much of which has been transferred to the new book from our previous editions \ 
of this little manual which have proved so helpful to scores of units and 125,000 indi- 
viduals during the past five years. Here are some of the additional sections: 





Description of the arms and services 

Discussion of the Articles of War 

Discussion of infantry means of combat and all the weapons of infantry 

Drill definitions 

The individual infantry soldier, his qualifications, missions, and duties including 
cover against fire, the scout, the messenger, and so on 

Decorations, badges, medals 


Bugle calls, a full list of warning, formation, alarm, and service calls, including 
the music 


National Service Life Insurance, including rates and kinds of policies 
International Morse Code 

Western Hemisphere currency and U. S. equivalents 

Useful knots 


Units of the Army, approximate strengths and appropriate commanders, showing 
variations in different arms 


Over 400 pages A record of service useful to the soldier in keeping a diary of his military career. 


Manv ill . We are ready as always to prepare special regimental editions of The New Soldier's 
23s. oe Handbook. Many commanders of National Guard and Regular Army regiments already 
30¢ Postpaid know the morale-building possibilities of an edition especially prepared for a given 








Substantial di regiment — complete with an attractive coat-of-arms, regimental history, and a foreword 
stantial asscounts written and signed by the colonel. Ask us for prices and details—and also for samples of 
on quantity orders the many special regimental editions we have delivered of the older Soldier's Handbook. 
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By 
Thomas M. Johnson 
and Fletcher Pratt 


Where the Roman Road from Binarville to Apremont 
runs through Charlevaux Valley there may still 
stand a granite marker erected by the American 
Battle Monuments Commission. Upon it are chiseled 
only the words “The Lost Battalion” and an arrow. 
The arrow points down the slope to the scars of old 
foxholes even yet not quite healed. 





) From October 2 to October 7, 1918, a mixed battalion 
of the 77th Division, the New York National Army 
outfit plus some replacements from other parts of the 

) country, held a pocket of the Charlevaux Valley 
| against vastly superior German forces. How or why 
the 554 men got into the pocket is not our concern 
here. We deal only with the last day of the siege in 
the dense, rough Argonne Forest, when the bat- 
talion's casualty list stood at 107 killed, 253 seriously 
wounded. 


For days the battalion had withstood attack, while the 
rest of the 77th Division tried to win through to 
them and airplanes tried to furnish them with sup- 

/ plies. In 1836 the men of the Alamo knew that 

whether they fought or surrendered the penalty was 

death; in 1918 in the Argonne the men of the 77th 

Division knew that surrender would purchase life 

itself. But they held on. 





The authors base their story on an exhaustive search 
of the official files—German and American—and have 
also sought out many of the survivors to obtain per- 














sonal memories of the episode. The collected mem- 
ories have been combined in a single unified narra- 


tive, THe Lost Barrauion, published by The Bobbs- 


Merrill Company. The following article is taken 


from that book. 
I 
Tue Pocket (Asour 8:00 a.m. ) 


With the day the buzz, of airplanes overhead began 
again; not so many as on the day before, but still 
persistently dropping food, which always fell just be- 
yond reach. In the pocket men raised haggard faces and 
looked hungrily at each other, or exchanged scraps of 
dirty paper with a few words written on them—the 
literary activity of the siege. 














“Listen, Jack, this is a letter to my mother. Here's 
her address, see? 26 West 38th Street. If you get outa 
this and I don’t, see that she gets it from me, will you?’ 

There was a shortage of writing materials, particu- 
larly of paper. A few men wrote these final messages on 
scraps of bandage or pieces of shirttail rudely whacked 
off with pocket knives, with blood for ink, not in a 
gesture of melodrama, but out of necessity. 

Major Whittlesey found them at it everywhere as he 
made his morning inspection trip. It disturbed him as a 
possible sign of crumbling morale, which breaks long 
before bodies in such a situation. Bodies were weak 
enough too—almost impossible to find anyone to bury 
the fresh dead this morning. One could only cover them 
with leaves and hope that the siege would not go on to 
the point where the last of efforts, that of pulling a 
trigger, became also too much labor. 

Lieutenant Cullen on the left was uneasy. “Nine of 
my men went over the hill,” he stage-whispered to the 
Major as the latter slithered along through the position. 
“This morning at daybreak. They were looking for some 


just found out 
about it. One of them was that New York Chinaman. 
Chinn was his name.” 


ot that food the airplanes dropped. 


It looked as though the command was beginning to 


break up. 
I] 


Heapouarters 771TH Division (7:00 ro 10:00 a.m. 


an artillery con 
centration along Hill 198 to cut the German wire and 
make a gap through which Evan Johnson—the brigadier 
15th Brigade—could try one more re 
attack by filtration in the 


The night arrangement had been for 


commanding the 
with two 
The 
French had promised ample help. Their means were 
no better than before, troops none too plentiful and 


lieving morning, 


flank battalions reorganized and put in with care. 


weary with four vears of war, country without cover 


and the German lines, which 
through strong positions the French means were weak, 
but the French spirit had been stirred by the tale of the 


six hundred against an army; Gallic emotion was up 


between them ran 
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to a point that transcended means, and they would at 
tack. 
At a quarter to eight this message from the front: 
Delaware to Dreadnaught (runner 
At this hour French have not moved forward but my 
troops have reached position from which assy on the 
trenches could be made. I cannot see or locate the 
French. At this hour I have therefore rae Roadh my troops 
to assault without them. We are meeting machine-gun 
and rifle fire. I shall be beyond communication for a 


while but will return later 
JOHNSON. 


At 8:00 another: 


Delaware to Dreadnaught (runner 

I have just received this message from the French: 

Laissez-moi savoir ow est votre gauche, parce que je 
veux faire feu de Vartillerie de 75 et de 37. Le gros de 
l'aile gauche s'arréte sous la mitraille, et il nous faut 
faire feu a la tranchée par la droite. A cause de ceci il 
me faut savoir votre position exacte. 

I have told the French they must not fire until we 


hear from you. 
} JouNson. 


What did the French mean? Some error due to haste, 
surely, in saying their left was held up; the left of that 
French army was way over beyond Autry, and one 
could find out about it in the communiqué next morn- 
ing. “He surely means his right,” Alexander wrote 
across the message by way of annotation, the thought 
flitting through his head that perhaps it had been 
French artillery fire that Whittlesey had complained 
about by that last pigeon message—the one that said 

“For heaven's sake stop it!” Still it would be a poor 
idea to have the Gauls shooting off their guns down the 
Charlevaux Valley even now. Almost certain they 
would manage to pink some of poor Whittlesey's men 
The General sent for Captain Klotz—his Fre nch Niateon 
officer—and dispatched him to the French with an 
urgent message not to do any artillery shooting in the 
direction of the valley. 

A moment or two later Johnson was reporting again: 

Delaware to Dreadnaught: 

Am attacking. Arty fire apparently has had no effect. 

Wire not cut. Machine guns and high-explosive shells 

being used against command. French on our left not at- 


tacking. 
; Jounson. 


lil 
Tue Pocxer (8:00 a.m.) 


Whittlesey found Holderman (the captain com- 
manding K Company, 307th Infantry) slouched down 
in the funkhole, smoking an amateur cigarette made of 
yellow issue message paper and dried leaves, which 
had been given him by one of the privates. 

“Are there any men in your company who would 
volunteer to take a message through by daylight? 
George and I think it will offer a better chance than i in 
the dark, when they can’t see where they're going.’ 

The Captain considered, puff—puff. 
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“If anybody can do it Krotoshinsky can. Abe!” 

A little, stoop-shouldered Polish Jew slithered ov: 
to them, his uniform more than usually untidy. Pale, 
long, hooked nose, not very erect posture. The Majo 
glanced at Holderman, who nodded encouragingly, 
and then began to give the man the usual instructions 
As he was yond two more men came up and 
joined Krotoshinsky, evidently additional runners some 
body had picked up. 

It was full daylight by this time, but pretty quiet 
Their orders received, the three men slipped away 
among the bushes downhill toward the water hole, 
taking that direction as the best route. The machine 
gun bracketed on the hole began to chatter and the 
Major saw the bushes near it stir in different directions 
as the three spread out. 

“I hope they make it,” Holderman said without con 
viction. 


IV 


VALLEY OF THE Aree (Nicut to Noon 


The town of Cornay lies in a fold of hills across the 
Aire from Fléville, which had by this time been tagged 
Fleaville in the AEF. South of Cornay another fold 
holds Chatel Chéhéry, while between the two, Hill 
180 throws out a projecting buttress to turn the stream 
aside for a brief space. Around Chatel Chéhéry the 
fold splits into two peaks, each taller and each sharper 
in outline than Hill 180—Hills 223 and 244. South 
of them again are Apremont and the Chéne Tondu. 

Here was the spot of the 82d Division's attack, 
which many officers of the 82d itself thought mad; 
Ww hich had been protested by a French ofhicer who ar- 
rived at | Corps headquarters at midnight to deliver 
the official remonstrance of his country’s military men. 
There were the hills, fortified; the stream, unfordable; 
the German artillery— 

While they were listening Colonel Malin Craig was 
at the front with Stonewall Jackson’s march at Chancel- 
lorsville floating through his head—was this not such 
another occasion? He thought likely, but as the key 
of Jackson’s move was knowledge of the country so was 
this, and he was making personal reconnaissance. The 
main question was the river and its western bank; he 
waded the stream himself in the night, to and fro; 
marked that the west side was higher than its mate, 
but not impracticable and the stream not too deep. 

There had been trouble about getting the 82d’s artil- 
lery up the jammed roads and by no means all of it was 
in position in time for the morning attack, but Sum- 
merall swung the Ist’s splendidly served guns through 
ninety degrees and in the morning that cannon-fire fell 
like an avalanche on the Germans. 

They were men of good heart and their position was 
strong because essential—the high-ground heavy artil- 
lery emplacement for a long stretch of front—and their 
machine guns cost the American division a good deal. 
But by noon they lost Hill 180; the 28th joined the 
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attack and early in the afternoon the two divisions 
were working up the slopes of 223 and 244 in a double 
salient to pinch out Chatel Chéhéry. The communi- 
cations of all the German forces in Chéne Tondu and 
farther south and west were in deadly danger. 


V 
German Ducour Near tHe Pocket (10:00 a.m.) 


“Noch einander,” said the voice. One of the men be- 
side Private Lowell R. Hollingshead dropped his gun 
and putting one arm around the American's shoulders, 
helped propel him toward the cavernous mouth of the 
dugout, with a gentleness that surprised the prisoner 
as much as that of the bearded doctor who had dressed 
his wounded knee. 

The steps were hard to negotiate even with help and 
the leg hurt like billy-hell. The passage turned sharply 
at the bottom and ended in a vast dugout, the largest 
Hollingshead had ever seen, with bunk space for as 
much as a company. A primus stove at one end under 
a ventilating duct made the place comfortably warm. 
Beside it and behind a table littered with papers sat a 
blond young man of about thirty-five with his cap off 
and decorations on his collar which Hollingshead took 
to indicate he was an officer, especially as when he 
snapped something out one of the other Germans sa- 
luted. 

The officer fixed him with a friendly gaze. “Well, 
how do you do?” he said, in perfect American English. 
“Did they give you something to eat? Did they fix you 
up? Sit down.” 

He indicated a box on which Hollingshead seated 
himself, stretching out his leg to ease the pain from the 
knee. “They gave me a bow! of cabbage soup,” he an- 
swered, “and the doctor dressed my leg.” 

“Too bad you got hurt. Too bad we have to fight this 
war, anyway. Have a cigarette. I was in Seattle. Are 
you a Westerner, too? Some of your men are, aren't 
they?” 

The prisoner accepted the cigarette and the light 
that accompanied it. A feeling of comfort began to 
invade his members in spite of the wounded knee. In- 
formation of this kind surely could not be dangerous. 

“No, it’s mostly—” he began, and then stopped. “I 
cannot answer any questions.” 

The man behind the table laughed. 

“Oh, never mind that stuff,” he said gaily. “We 
know all about you already. We have captured several 
of you chaps before. You are the 2d Battalion, 308th 
Infantry, with an attached company from the 307th. 
No secrets. We know everything; we know even that 
a French airplane has carried the Honor-Legion cross 
to your commander. I’m Lieutenant Fritz Prinz. What's 
your name?” 

“Hollingshead, sir. Lowell R. Hollingshead.” 

“Good. We admire you people very much. You are 
brave soldiers, you know. How did you happen to get 
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there? We have not taken any ot you fellows except 
those that were wounded.” 

Hollingshead swallowed. 

“It was the sergeant, sir. He told us we had to get 
through and bring up the relief. There were eight of 
us.” 

“Yes. We captured four of you. Your friends are back 
there, wounded. One of them was an Oriental, no> 
Now look here; we have treated you well, haven't we? 
I want you to do something for me. I want you to take 
a message back to your major.” 

Hollingshead gaped and then looked puzzled. 

“I don’t see how I could do that, sir.” 

“Well, look at it this way. You people have done 
well. I give you credit for being good soldiers. But 
now you've made your showing there and there isn’t 
any use of the rest of them holding out in that place 
until they're all dead. They have their reputations. 
All I want you to do is take them a message stating the 
case and giving them a chance to surrender in time to 
save their lives. As a matter of fact we have another 
battalion of Stosstruppen coming this afternoon and we 
are going to make a flame-thrower attack, with enough 
flame-throwers to burn the whole side of the hill off. 
You'll just be saving the lives of your comrades if you 
take this message in, and they give people medals for 
saving lives. What do you say?” 

Hollingshead fished vainly into the pool of his small 
experience of life and war (he was eighteen and a re- 
placement from an ammunition train) for something 
that would help him steer his way through the turbu- 
lent ocean of thoughts the German had set in motion. 
It was a proposal from the enemy; therefore there 
should be something wrong about it. But he was un- 
able to detect the flaw. He fully realized that as a pris- 
oner of war his rights included those of safe transport 
to an internment camp, with food and medical care for 
the balance of the conflict. Surely it would be taking 
the braver part to carry in the message and then take 
his chances with the rest of the battalion. As for the 
battalion surrendering, that was a matter not for his 
decision, but that of the Major. On the other hand— 

“T’d like to think it over a little, sir.” 

“Rest up a bit? I don’t blame you with a wound 
like that. Take your time. I'll ask you about it again 
after you have a chance to lie down. Adolf! Zum Bett 
mit dem Gefangener! 

VI 
Heapouarters 771TH Drvision (Asour Noon ) 


Toward noon, the 305th, on the extreme right flank 
of the 77th Division, found the German resistance 
weakening at the point where it was in liaison with the 
troops of the 28th Division. It began to gain, though 
its left was still held so that the gain was the motion 
of a swinging door of which the regiment's left wing 
was the hinge. The news was passed along; an excited 
officer of the 306th also reported that the regiment also 
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had pushed ahead a quarter to half a mile, which 
would take it through most of the defense system 
opposite. 

In view of the general situation and of the army 
conferences where they had been talking about prying 
the Germans out of the Argonne from that direction, 
General Alexander, the division commander, found 
both reports sufficiently easy to credit. He had them 
phoned up to Colonel Houghton of the 307th with an 
interrogatory note as to why he was not advancing in 
conformity with the regiments on his right. 

Houghton’s move to infiltrate up to and through 
the German wire, concentrating for attack close in, was 
going forward smoothly, but it was still far from com 
plete. An assault now, with his formations so spread, 
would sacrifice surprise and ruin everything. On the 
other hand he was convinced that if he could deliver 
the attack the way he had planned it, toward evening, 
it would break through. He could then go rushing 
down the Roman road behind the German lines, reach 
La Palette from the rear, break off a long section of the 
German lines and make a heavy bag of prisoners. 

“Give me back my 3d Battalion,” he asked, “and | 
will ruin this whole German line.” 

Nothing doing, was the reply. That battalion was 
needed leftward with General Johnson. 

“Well, then let the 306th slide three or four hun- 
dred yards leftward,” he pleaded, “to take over my 
front. I with what I have will work farther left and 
bottle those Germans on Hill 198 and in La Palette 
just as they have bottled Whittlesey.” 


The three men slipped away among the bushes 
downhill. “I hope they make it,” Holderman said 
without conviction. 
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“Your job is to get Whittlesey out,” replied Alexand 
er. “We simply can't spare the men for any other 
operation—” and went on to repeat his indignant ques 
tion as to why Houghton had not advanced in tune 
with the 306th. 

“The 306th isn’t up that far. 
tested Houghton. 

“The brigadier of the 153d brigade has confirmed 
their location,” retorted the General. 

“Then for Christ's sake tell them to stop machine 
gunning and bombing my men. All the 
getting is coming from that direction.” 


Vu 


Tue Pocket 


They can’t be,” pro 


fire we're 


10:30 am 


The two who had started with Krotoshinsky were 
back, one with a smashed shoulder and face white with 
pain. Re, Oy 


as refreshment. 


Company man offered him a bit of candle 


Good for the Eskimos, why not us?” 
Couldn't get through. 
“Where's the other fellow?” 


Too many machine guns.” 


“You mean Abe? We lost track of him. Killed, | 
guess. \ iI] 
Heapouartrers (German ) I Reserve Korps, 


Briguenay (Noon to 3:00 pm 


The noon front-line reports from the 76th Reserve 
Division had been decidedly encouraging both to Well 
mann, the corps commander, and von Ditfurth, his chiet 
of staff. The French had begun the day by launching 
an attack between Autry and Binarville, a move ol 
stormy valor, but not very intelligently arranged, the 


type of whirlwind rush not seen since 1915. 
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For this the Germans were well prepared. The 76th’s 
artillery had bracketed on the French at the first fire, 
the attack broke u up in bloody loss, and there were 
twenty-seven prisoners, including an officer who said 
that the 4th, 9th, and 11th Cuirassiers had taken part 
and that all three regiments were badly broken. The 
76th Reserve begged to report that Unteroffizier Jahn 
and Musketier Kronig of the 252d Reserve Regiment 
had especially distinguished themselves in the counter- 
attack which had been carried out along the line of the 
Binarville-Autry road. 

This attack had gained some ground; if there were 
any troops to back it up a hole might be developed 
into the French defense system. Wellmann ordered 
the advance to pull its horns in again. He could not 
risk salients with the weakness developing farther east. 

The battalion of Stosstruppen ordered for the assault 
on the Amerikanernest had also reported at 76th Re- 
serve Division headquarters—and satisfied that all was 
well, Wellmann went off on an inspection trip. 

It was after lunch before he returned to Briquenay. 
The first thing he found was an urgent message from 
the 76th Reserve and his caller proved to be Captain 
von Sybel, the division chief of staff, practically in 
tears. The storm troops had reported, but instead of a 
battalion there were only sixteen men. Did the Herr 
Generalmajor really expect him to wipe out the Ameri- 
cans with this squad? Or what was he to do? 

“Anything you can!” shouted Wellmann angrily. 

Still boiling with fury over what he felt was a scurvy 
trick of the higher command, he called army head- 
quarters for a slanging match. 

He did not get much satisfaction. In fact there was 
another disappointment waiting for him. The Ameri- 
cans had taken the heights east of the Aire; von Kleist’s 
Army Group Argonnen’s whole wing was broken and 
being held under overwhelming artillery fire. Kleist 
meets have to retreat immediately or lose his heavy 
guns and his line of communication. The Giselher 
Stellung was lost; and Wellmann’s own corps must 
conform to the withdrawal or be prepared to care for its 
own left wing. 

Angry but impotent Wellmann told von Ditfurth to 
send out the withdrawal orders, movement to begin 
by the left. The withdrawal should not start till after 
dark, in view of the pressure against that portion of the 
line. If the Amerikanernest had not by that time been 
wiped out, they would have to let the matter drop. 


IX 
In THE Arr, ABove THE Pocket (Noon ) 


The morning had been thick; not quite so thick as 
the day before, .. bad enough. The 50th Aero Squad- 
ron did not feel any too cheerful about going out again 
looking for Whittlesey after losing two machines the 
day before, but what lies hell, this is war. Therefore 
Lieutenant Anderson took off, with Rogers, the Texas 
law-school student, as observer. 
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La Palette was easy to locate; they spiralled down 
and raced along the valley, lower even than the tops 
of the surrounding hills, while a storm of red-hot lead 
from the machine guns blazed at them. The DH took 
it well, though the bullets tore new holes through her 
already patched wings and tail and her wireless genera- 
tor was knocked out. Rogers spied from the side and 
saw a panel, two black squares in the side of a white 
triangle, an American battalion signal, sure enough. 
They flew back over it higher up, to check, Rogers 
using his glasses. Yes, there was no mistake about it; 
American battalion panel, and it was not hard either 
to make out the coérdinates from the air. Found at 
last! 

The plane climbed, Anderson holding her on a level 
while Rogers scribbled out a hurried message to be 
dropped at division headquarters, telling of the find and 
its place. 

It was really too bad that this should have been one 
of the fake panels put out by the Germans at Lieuten- 
ant Prinz’s ‘canine, in order that they might take 
up collections of good American food, with the possi- 
bility that they might reap a harvest of interesting orders 
as well. xX 


GerMAN Ducout, NEAR THE Pocket 
(2:30 ro 3:00 pm) 

Hollingshead stuck his head out of the bunk and 
then swung a leg over. The other leg, in which he had 
not noticed the wound till the big Boche with the 
Luger had pointed it out, hurt like hell now, and he 
staggered when he came down on the floor. He felt 
sick, but managed a salute. 

“Well, my friend,” Lieutenant Prinz greeted him, 

“have you decided to carry the message for your com- 
panions?” 

“Yes, sir.” (It was the braver thing to do; there was 
no fun in being a prisoner of war. He had seen them 
working on the roads and would take his chances with 
the gang.) 

“That's famous! Now you just sit down here, and 
I'll typewrite a message for you to carry.” 

He wrote it on a rickety machine, looking up when 
he had finished to ask Hollingshead his name again, 
which was inserted somewhere in the letter with a 
pen; cocked his head on one side, and seeming satisfied 
with the artistic effect of the production, handed it to 
the American. 

He gave Hollingshead a stick to which was attached 
a square of cloth bearing a stenciled design in the Ger- 
man poster style of a doctor applying a tourniquet to 
the leg of a wounded man “just like me” (thought 
Hollingshead). 

“Here is a white flag that will get you through the 
lines.” 

Prinz stood up and looked around the room. 

“You'll need a cane, with that leg of yours. How 


would you like some cigarettes?” 
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The Lieutenant pulled a package from his pocket, 
shelled out half a dozen onto the table, then reached 
over and stuffed them into the American’s breast pocket. 

“There you are. All fixed up. So long and good 
luck. Adolf!” 

It was tough work getting up the stairs, but the 
soldier Adolf helped him. At the top, like the man who 
had captured him, Adolf made motions indicating that 
he wished to buy Hollingshead’s safety razor, enforcing 
the idea of the barter by producing a handful of paper 
marks, but the American affected not to understand. 
He was thinking hard about what he was doing and 
whether the sentry would try to shoot at him. 

Nothing of the kind happened. Adolf dropped away 
behind, Hollingshead struggled a hundred yards farther 
on and heard a voice from nowhere telling him to halt. 
He held out the white flag. “Message for the Major.” 

A head emerged. “Let’s see it.” 

“It’s for the Major.” 

“Wait here,” said the sentry. 

He slithered away through the trees to return with a 
lieutenant, who also wanted the message. Hollingshead 
refused to give it up, so the officer took him off to the 
headquarters funkhole where Whittlesey and Captain 
McMurtry were sitting together, apparently not doing 
anything in particular. 

The ex-prisoner shifted the cane to his other hand 
and saluted. 

“Sir, | am Private Hollingshead of H Company. | 
have been captured and I was sent in by the Germans 
with this letter for the commanding officer.” 


XI 
Tue Pocket (3:45 pm ) 


As a matter of fact Whittlesey was becoming dubi- 
ous about the ability of the battalion to hold out and 
had sat down with McMurtry to discuss the question, 
not of what to do, but how to do the obvious thing, 
which was to beat off the afternoon attack that would 
surely come within a short time. A young lieutenant— 
Gordon Schenck—had been killed by a trench mortar 
shell a few hours earlier and his death cut both men 
deep. He had been a tower of strength; and his fall 
underlined the growing deficiency of the command in 
officers with the capacity to lead and to hold the rest up 
to the mark, just as the mounting weakness made such 
personalities more than ever important. 

It was therefore necessary to rearrange the commands 
to some extent. Several of the noncoms and a few pri- 
vates had, fortunately, revealed some ability in leader- 
ship—particularly Corporal Klein of A Company, Pri- 
vate Pollinger of G, Sergeants Roesch, Johnson and 
Mynard of the machine guns, Sergeant Carroll of Hold- 
erman’s command, the first two carrying on in spite of 
wounds. 

The question was how to distribute these better 
spirits so they could fill the gap left by vanished officers. 
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The discussion had just chimed with agreement that 
Mynard was the man to take charge of the machine 
guns on the left when Hollingshead appeared with his 
cane and his letter. 

He offered the missive to McMurtry, who turned it 
over and over in his fingers as he asked sharply: “Why 
did you leave H Company? 

“T crawled out with some other men of the company 
this morning to get a basket dropped by an ae roplane 
yesterday and we were captured by the Germans. 

Mec Murtry’ s mild face flushed quick and hot; he 
opened his mouth, but before the hurricane burst round 
the private’s head Whittlesey remarked, “George, let's 
look at the letter,” accepted it and tore it open. He read: 

Sir: 

The Bearer of the present, Lowell R. Hollingshead, 
has been taken prisoner on October —. He refused to 
the German Intelligence Office every answer to his 
questiones and is quite an honourable fellow, doing 
honour to his fatherland in the strictest sense of the 
word. 

He has been charged against his will, believing in do 
ing wrong to his country, in carrying forward this 
present letter to the Officer in charge of the 2nd Batl. 
J. R. 308 of the 77th Div. with the purpose to recom 
mend this Commander to surrender with his forces as 
it would be quite useless to resist any more in view of 
the present conditions. 

The suffering of your wounded man can be heared 
over here in the German lines and we are appealing to 
your human sentiments. 

A withe Flag shown by one of your man will tell us 
that you agree with these conditions. 

Please treat the Lowell R. Hollingshead as an honour 
able man. He is quite a soldier we envy you. 

Tue German CoMMANDING OFFICER. 


The Major glanced from letter to messenger. He 
then passed the note back to McMurtry, who read it 
through and then handed it to Holderman, who had 
just joined them. The three officers looked at each 
other, and as though by a common impulse all grinned 
—that appeal to “human sentiments” from the man who 
had been directing flame-thrower attacks against them. 

McMurtry pulled himself upright. “We've got ‘em 
licked!” he cried, “or they wouldn't have sent this!” 

Whittlesey was on his feet now, too. “You,” he said 
to Hollingshead, “had no business to leave your posi 
tion under any circumstances without orders from your 
officer. Go back where you belong.” 

The boy turned away. “None of my business,” he 
commented later, “to talk back and tell him that the 
sergeant called fee volunteers.” But that was after the 
war, and for now he went back to the funkhole he had 
occupied the day before and began to tell another pri- 
vate about his capture. 

Back at the headquarters funk the Major summoned 
Baldwin. “Get out there and take in those airplane 


panels. We don’t want those people thinking they are 
a sign of surrender.” 
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“Major, is it true that they asked us to give up?” 

“Yes.” 

The word went through the command by grapevine 
in fifteen minutes. Everywhere heads popped out of 
funkholes. 

“What's that?” 

“The Major told them to go to hell.” 

“They want us to quit. 

“We'll-- 

And by a perfectly comprehensible reaction in men- 
tal chemistry, every other emotion of the dead-weary, 
starving, wounded, hysterical men was transformed into 
a wild rage, a furious desire for vengeance. 

“Why, the dirty sons of bitches! Just let me get near 
one of those Dutch bastards!” 

Tired men, sick men, sat up and began to sharpen 
bayonets on pieces of limestone, grinding their teeth. 
Wounded, who had not fired a gun for two days, pulled 
themselves out of their holes and began to hunt for 
cartridges. Sergeant Deahan in Company K, who had 
been trying to signal an airplane with a towel, hid it 
under a bush, the whole battalion recovered the tone 
it had lost and made new gains. 

Doubtless this was a temporary effect and would 
have worn off in time. But the Germans were mechan- 
ists, not psychologists; they delivered their afternoon 
attack strictly on schedule, storm troops in the lead. 
Major Hiinicken, commander of the 254th Reserve 
Infantry, knew by this time that he would not have 
above twenty- four hours more to wipe out the com- 
mand. His kindly offer to receive the men in it as pris- 
oners had been refused, and so the assault was the 
heaviest and most determined the battalion had yet 
met, with the whole bag of tricks brought into play— 
minenwerfer, grenades, machine guns, snipers and 
even a couple of flame-throwers. 

It met the fiercest and bloodiest repulse of any attack 
yet delivered. Men were snarling with anger all along 
the line; too weak to walk, the wounded crawled to the 
front and pulled triggers, those too weak to crawl loaded 
guns as they were passed back. Holderman, out on the 
right flank, was the hero of the occasion; right in the 
thick of it as the double attack came down front and 
flank, shooting with his pistol and whooping with de- 
light every time he hit a man. He was wounded again; 
stayed on ‘his feet, and with the aid of a sergeant broke 
up ‘the whole wave on this front in a manner that later 
brought him the Congressional Medal. On the left 
there was even something like a counterattack that 
drove a German platoon back beyond the road, their 
officer dead and the men in disorder. 

Hollingshead woke in the midst of the racket, to see 
the glare of the flame-thrower far to the right through 
the dusk. The gold-tipped cigarettes Lieutenant Prinz 
had stuffed in his salen were gone, and he was sick. 

“Oh, my God!” he said softly. 

“Aw, shut up!” came a voice from the next funk. 
“Here you are, kicking and bellering away because 
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you're puking. Hell, [ ain't got nothing in me to puke!” 

The boy did not begin to feel good about his adven 
ture 'til years later when, somewhat to his own surprise, 
he found himself becoming popular as a lecturer on the 
battalion and the war. 


XII 
SouTHEAST OF THE Pocket (Asourt 5:30 pm) 


Major McKinney of 307’s Ist Battalion moved his 
command post through the German wire about dusk. 
All day the steady seepage through the gaps spotted by 
Houghton and cut by Tillman had gone on. With 
dark McKinney had the strength of a full battalion for- 
ward, since a good many men of other companies than 
his own had worked in. To left and right they were 
spreading out by companies, along and behind the 
German trench system, and the occasional dull beat of 
their Chauchats showed they were meeting and beating 
down resistance. Northwest there was a burst of rifle 
fire. The officers stood trying to peer through the murk 
in that direction when their ears caught the crackle of 
a man forcing his way through underbrush at a sham- 
bling trot. 

He burst suddenly on them, a horrible scarecrow 
figure, leaning forward like a skier about to jump, 
beard on his cheeks. 

“For God’s sake, stop our artillery! Bring food and 
doctors—but stop that artillery!” 

They sent him back with a runner; never found out 
his name or whether he was an official messenger or 
not. 


XIII 
Hitt Store East oF THE Pocket (Noon To 6:30 pm ) 


Abe Krotoshinsky had not been killed. When the 
machine gun let go at them as they were passing the 
water hole, he had been lucky enough to take cover be- 
hind a protecting stump and after the gun quit held 
internal debate with himself, made up his mind that he 
was bound to come on something if he went forward, 
and crawled on, an inch at a time. A few hundred 
yards were covered in this fashion with the expenditure 
of many precious minutes. Then, feeling he was off 
the sights of the machine gun, he ventured a crouched 
dash to a spot of cover. 

Nothing happened. He tried it again and then a 
third time, oak dash being followed by a momentary 
pause in which he examined the landscape with care 
and selected the next available bush. Naturally, these 
successive leaps did not carry him in a straight line. 
He had to guide by stream and slope and was by no 
means sure of his location, only that his direction was 
generally correct. 

It must have been well into the afternoon when he 
came on the machine-gun post. It was a hole four or 
five feet deep, its forward lip camouflaged with cut 
branches, but so heavily that the Boches had not seen 
him either, and went on comfortably chatting in their 








dugout while he wiggled past, an inch at a time, as he 
had left the water hole. 

Beyond the machine-gun post, which he left as it 
began to grow dark, with a drizzle coming down, his 


Men were all around him, half a dozen of them, 
nervous and businesslike. Krotoshinsky began to 
gabble, words he himself could hardly understand. 


right hand abruptly went over the edge of something. 
He had been looking back; the experience made his 
heart turn flip-flops till he perceived that the long and 
deep trench into which he had reached was empty 
Abe, still on his belly, wriggled backward till he had 
put a screen of trees between himself and the trench, 
then, it being dark enough now to give cover, began 


his little rushes once more. Just as he flopped behind 






























































a tree after one of these jumps he heard voices again, 
to his left; strained ears, and to his delight made out 
the words were English. 

“Hello!” shouted the messenger, careless of the con- 
sequences now; in an instant men were all around him, 
half a dozen of them, nervous and businesslike. Kroto- 
shinsky began to gabble, words he himself could hardly 
understand. 

“Do you know this man?” asked somebody. 

“Yes, sir, I recognize him. This is Abe Krotoshinsky 
from K Company.” 

“Hello, Abe, want some coffee?” 

Through half a daze the messenger recognized Bill 
Bergen’s voice, from Brooklyn. 

He drank the coffee in enormous sucking gulps, say- 
ing something through it about being hungry, at which 
someone passed him a can of corned willy with the top 
cut off. An officer was standing over him as he ate. 

“This is the lieutenant of our company, D,” said 
Bergen. 

Krotoshinsky told the officer about the battalion and 
where it was and what condition it was in and the Ger- 
mans around it. “You should come right away.” 

“Can you lead us back?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Sure. I feel good now.” 

He stood up with the can of beef, half-consumed, 
still in his hand. 


XIV 
East or THE Pocket, Location UNCERTAIN 
(6:30 ro 7:30 pm) 


“They're slowing up,” said Lieutenant Hamblin of 
B Company, 307th. 

“Put the whip on them,” replied Lieutenant Till- 
man. “What's that fire?” 

“Boche machine guns but it’s high. We don’t have 
to worry about it.” . 

“You bear to the right up that hill, and you'll take 
whoever’s doing that shooting in flank.” 

Tillman himself took the leftward slant and the men 
began to scramble through dark and underbrush. 

“You lousy bastards go on there,” he could hear a 
sergeant grit, and then a cry of “Boche here.” 

“Commence firing,” ordered Tillman. There was a 
rattle of rifle-explosions followed by the typical Ger- 
man scream of agony, then the crash of heavy bodies 
toward the road. Tillman lifted his nose to the breeze. 
It stank like a glue-factory, and the next minute he 
was stumbling into a shell hole in the dark, right onto 
a man who cried at him like a puppy. He just managed 
to throw himself sidewise from the silvery flash of a 
bayonet and could make out that the helmet and the 
arm that held the weapon were American. 

“What's the matter with you?” snapped Tillman. 
“I'm looking for Major Whittlesey.” 

“I don’t give a damn who you are and what you 
want,” said the man with the bayonet. “You just step 
on my buddy again and I'll kill you.” 
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“I didn’t mean to step on your friend,” replied the 
Lieutenant. “I just fell into this hole in the dark. 
Where's the Major? I’m Lieutenant Tillman of the 
307th. You're relieved, and we'll have food up for you 
right away.” 

“I'm sorry, sir. I didn’t see.” He bent, and with his 
arms around the wounded man who had cried out, 
lifted him so that the well-built form of the Lieutenant 
was visible against the night sky. 

“See? We're relieved. You're going to be all right.” 

“Yaaay!” said the wounded man, feebly. 

XV 
Tue Pocket (7:00 p.m.) 

McMurtry sat on the edge of the funk in dark and 
rain, nursing his wounded knee and talking in a low 
tone to Whittlesey. It was seven in the evening, and 
Teichmoeller, the artillery liaison lieutenant from the 
152d Field Artillery Brigade, was stretched out on 
his back nearby, hardly listening to the conversation. 
Something had gone wrong with his ears since the 
friendly artillery fire of the 4th and his head ached. 
A soldier appeared before them, gave a sloppy salute, 
and said: “Captain Mumbleblum (the name was in- 
distinguishable) is up on the road with a patrol and 
wants to see you, sir. 

Whittlesey: “All right. George, you stay here and 
I'll see what this is about. Come on, Cepeglia.” 

Cepeglia: “Is it safe now on the road?” 

Whittlesey: “I guess so.” 

His motion, as he climbed to his feet, bespoke the 
weariness of the siege. The little runner bounced up 
like a terrier beside him, and they pushed off into the 
dark. McMurtry, still massaging his knee, let his 
thoughts run idly till they stop on the announce- 
ment of that saluting soldier with a click. 

Captain Something-or-Other, he had said, and on 
the road. 

The road was under German fire, machine guns and 
snipers; the only captains were Holderman, who sat 
half a dozen yards away, and Stromee, who was down 
among the seriously wounded. McMurtry, invaded by 
a sense of excitement, suddenly leaped to his feet, and 
at a half run, took the same direction the Major had. 

There was a little group of men on the road, includ- 
ing a lieutenant in a new uniform, beside whom stood 
Whittlesey, eating a sandwich. “For God’s sake,” cried 
McMurtry, “give me a bite of that!” 

The Lost Battalion was relieved; and a few moments 
later Krotoshinsky was down with the wounded, giv- 
ing some of his corned willy to Fein who, with tears in 
his eyes, was saying, “Gee, I never thought I'd see you 


again.” XVI 
CuHarvevaux VALtey (7:15 ro 8:30 p.m.) 
The runner came to Major McKinney from Com- 


pany B at about a quarter past seven. Tillman had 
reached Whittlesey and had outposted the position to 
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protect it from attack. He had also distributed all the 
rations his men carried and wanted doctors and medi 
cal supplies sent into the pocket at once. It was raining 
and very dark; McKinney asked Captain Stone, the 
Intelligence man, to go back with the runner and 
enough men to establish a line of posts. 

They had to feel their way through the woods, but 
Tillman’s runner was a lumberman from somewhere 
in the West, who knew his stuff when it came to woods 
at night. There was no conversation; German parties 
were moving cloudily all about and the party did not 
wish to risk anything that would hinder its mission, 
therefore made no effort to hunt up such parties and 
fight them. Charlevaux Valley when they reached it, 
they found beaten into a perfect lumberyard, with trees 
hewn down and shivered to splinters by artillery fire. 
The party was a considerable one in view of the double- 
strength runner-posts that had to be left to bring in 
rations, and they used low whistle signals to guide. At 
the point where the path turned up the slope there was 


There was a rattle of rifle-explosions followed 
by the typical German scream of agony. 
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a pile of sticks the lumberman had left as a marker. It 


was here they first began to smell the battalion, a fright 
ful odor of corruption, wounds and death, long before 
they could see them. Now they were into the poc ket, 
whe ‘re men were groaning, muttering and stirring in 
the foxholes all around. The sound of a bayonet jabbed 
into a corned-willy tin was audible, 
the murmur, 


a voice rose over 
Pool. for 


and then repeated it over 
always the same sentence. 


“Lieutenant Pool, Lieutenant 
God's sake bring me a drink,” 
and over, 

Yet every man they met was grinning, an 


almost 
foolishly happy smile. 


Stone had some chocolate and 
a couple of steak sandwiches in his musette, pushed in 
there when he started in the morning by Chinese Lee, 
the Colonel’s cook. Whittlesey and McMurtry ac cepted 
both greedily. A Stokes mortar somewhere began to 
toss its ashcans around in the dark, the sound quite dit 
ferent and distinguishable from the explosions of the 


German minenwerfer. 


In the morning the advance 


toward Grand Pré gap would start. 
ga} 














By Lieutenant Colonel Grant A. Schlieker 


During 1938 the Chief of Infantry’s Office spent 
much time in working out means to augment the fire 
power of both light and medium tanks. In May of that 
year a recommendation was made to the Ordnance De- 
partment that a 37-mm. cannon be mounted coaxially 
with a caliber .30 machine gun in the turret of the 
light tank in addition to as many caliber .30 guns as 
could be accommodated elsewhere in the vehicle. 

This made the fire power of the light tank greater 
than that of the medium and after many informal con- 
versations between members of the offices of the Chiefs 
of Infantry and Ordnance the matter crystallized in the 
Ordnance Department proposal in January, 1939, to 
install a 75-mm. cannon in a medium tank. Tests were 
conducted at both Aberdeen Proving Ground and Fort 
Benning and in February, 1940, the Chief of Infantry 
recommended that efforts be continued to adapt or 
produce a 75-mm. cannon for installation in the medi- 
um tank. The cannon was to be hull-mounted on the 
right side of the vehicle with the maximum traverse 
and elevation possible without prohibiting simultane- 
ous operation of other weapons. 

This first recommendation was modified a short time 


later by a letter to the Chief of Ordnance in which the 
Chief of Infantry asked that in addition to the hull- 
mounted 75-mm. cannon, a 37-mm. gun be installed 
in the turret with 360-degree traverse, and that the 
armor thickness be increased on vulnerable surfaces. 

Before the recommended medium tank had gone 
into production the Armored Force was created and 
charged with the development of all tank matériel. 
The final Ordnance Tank Sub-Committee meeting 
took place during August, 1940, before production was 
started on a new medium tank. At this time the lessons 
from the Battle of France combined with the improve- 
ments already accepted, resulted in the military char- 
acteristics for our new Medium Tank M3. 

A full-scaled and detailed wooden mock-up of the 
new tank was fabricated at Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
and every change in design or detail was tried out on 
this model to determine its value or suitability. In ad- 
dition the mock-up was available to the contractors 
who were to fabricate the parts for the tank. This made 
it possible for conferences to be held at which the 
manufacturers could recommend the elimination of 
construction difficulties, reduce costs, and speed pro- 











duction without affecting the tactical characteristics of 
the tank. 

Under normal peacetime production methods we 
could have expected the pilot model of the M3 to be 
completed during the summer of 1941. Then after 
engineering and service tests it might have been ready 
for submission to manufacturers for production bids 
early in 1942, and the first model would have been 
delivered late that same year. 

But owing to the emergency, we took many practical 
shortcuts. Instead of holding the various drawings of 
components for release at one time, they were turned 
over to manufacturers as soon as each one was prepared 
and checked, in order that tools and materials could be 
ordered and parts put into immediate production. 

Because of this procedure and the coéperation of 
American industry the pilot production tank manu 
factured at Rock Island Arsenal was ready for engineer 
ing tests at Aberdeen Proving Ground late in March, 
1941. 

Three companies will manufacture medium tanks. 
These are The Chrysler Corporation which has nearly 
completed a $20, 000,000 tank arsenal, the American 
Locomotive Company, and the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company. The present orders in hands of these three 
companies total over $109,000,000. 

On April 4, 1941, the pilot model was demonstrated 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground before more than 100 
members of the Army Ordnance Department Tank 
Committee, high- ranking Army officers, British repre 
sentatives, and engineers and officials of concerns who 
will manufacture the tanks, and the press. 

The accompanying pictures show the general size 


The engineers at work drafting 
the layout of one of the new tank 
arsenals. Five city blocks long and 
two wide, it will have sixty-six 
new medium tanks in process of 
assembly at one time. 


and armament of the new tank. In addition to the 
weapons already mentioned one can plainly see another 
caliber .30 machine gun in the tank commander's 
cupola which has 360 degrees of traverse independent 
of the traverse of the main turret. In addition there are 
organic weapons within the tank to be fired from ports 
to protect the crew from hostile personnel on suicide 
missions trying harm the tank by explosives or 
mines. 

The vehicle weighs over twenty-eight tons, has a 
road speed of twenty-five miles per hour with enough 
fuel and lubricant capacity for any possible day's march. 
Owing to a new and excellent system of vision devices 
the tank, once proverbially blind, has gained sight 
Sight perhaps not as good as that the antitank gunner 
enjoys; but, on the other hand, the antitank gunnet 
hasn’t much protection and that is one thing this tank 
does have. Because of their thicker and better armor 
plate these vehicles will only be vulnerable to large 
caliber tank cannon and even so, unless the angle of 
impact is normal, it will take a very large caliber cannon 
indeed to do them much harm. 

The fire power, mobility, and armor protection of 
the new medium tank makes it the logical vehicle to be 
used by infantry as an accompanying tank, and it cet 
tainly will play a part in any antitank missions which 
might be given to GHQ tank units. 

Without doubt our tank program is “over the hump,” 
for there is one thing about American industry that has 
always held true. “It may be a long way from the 
drawing board to the pilot model but after the produc 
tion lines are set up the production rate is almost beyond 
comprehension. 








Che engineers and production men 
studying the wooden mock-up before 
going to work on the pilot model. 








The first two pilot models 
as they near completion. 








No. 1 of the rolling fortresses 
most powerful weapons of their 
type in the world. 
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A left-side view of No. 1 


Easy to maneuver, crushing force, 
and devastating fire-power. 
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No. 1 demonstrates its 


ability in the mud. 


Fire-power plus—a 75-mm. gun, a 
37-mm. gun, and a pair of machine 
guns are seen in one bristling picture. 
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No. 1 snaps telephone poles with- 


= out touching its reserves of power. 
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Greenland: Note the double line of arrows that 
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In Greenland, the Ice Age is making its last stand; 
but the newsworthiness of that item is doubtful, inas 
much as the stand has been in the process of being 
made for x thousand years, and will be for x thousand 
years more. Anyway, it gives you an idea of the kind of 
books I’ve had to read in order to rig this piece. Un 
fortunately (for the pirate-writing fraternity), the tour- 
ists’ associations and the chambers of commerce have 
not yet gone to work on Greenland. Therefore, instead 
of getting my facts the easy way, out of multi-colored 
guide books, this time I’ve had to get them the hard 
way, out of the salty diaries of the explorers, the dull 
accounts of the scientists, and the unindexed yarns of 
the adventurers. 

As a matter of fact, there's very good reason for the 
dearth of tourist literature on Greenland. For here at 
last is a place which has no, and wants no, tourists. | 
don’t know whether to be pleased or chagrined, I’m that 
surprised. After having built up a considerable resist- 
ance to tourist sales-talk while researching Bermuda and 
Jamaica, and even Newfoundland, this situation of no- 
tourists-allowed in Greenland leaves me perplexed. It’s 
not that I have any good reason for wanting to go to 
Greenland; it's just that I don’t understand why the 
Greenlanders (or rather, why the Danes) don’t want 
me to come. The official explanation i is that the Eskimo 
must not be exposed to civilized greed—and civilized 
diseases. Another explanation, of lower rank, has to do 
with the ruins of the settlements of the ancient Norse- 
men, which ruins must not be disturbed. The third ex 
planation, and rank it where you will, has to do with 
the trade monopoly maintained by the Danes through 
the years. This, also, must not be disturbed. 

The contrast, Greenland-versus-the-other-bases we 
have considered in this series, goes deeper than policies 
regarding tourists. Most of the other bases (Bermuda, 
Jamaica, et al) are small and hot and overpopulated. 
Greenland is very large (the largest island in the world, 
four times the size of Texas), very cold (ninety per 
cent of it lies within the Arctic Circle), and very sparsely 
populated (it has not half as many people as that speck 
of coral reef, Bermuda). Another of Greenland’s pe- 
culiarities is that it fails to belong to England. I have no 
ready explanation for this oversight of Empire. 

The physiography of Greenland can best be de- 
scribed in a by-the-numbers manner, and with the help 
of a map. The island is rimmed by mountains, rocky 
and rugged, rising precipitously to elevations of 6,000 
feet and more. In places, the mountains rise sheer out of 
the sea. In other places, between the mountains and the 
sea is a narrow (maximum width: eighty miles) rocky 
shelf or “coastal plain.” The coast is deeply indented 
by many valleys or fjords. These often extend inland, 
piercing the wall of mountain ranges. 

Beyond the mountains, and contained by them, is 
the great Greenland ice cap. The latter covers more than 
eighty-five per cent of the surface of the island. Form- 
oy it was assumed (and by such as the Encyclopaedia 
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Britannica it is still assumed) that the ice cap rested on 
a high plateau, the edges of which were marked by the 
coastal mountain ranges. Then, in 1930, while several 
other expeditions were talking about doing it, the Ger 
man explorer Wegener led an expedition onto the ice 
cap and measured the thickness of the ice. Using 
methods faintly resembling those used in sound-rang 
ing by the artillery, he found the ice at the center of the 
ice cap to be something like 9,000 feet thick. Since the 
elevation of the surface of the cap at that point is less 
than 11,000 feet, the conclusion was that the surface 
of the ground is at elevation 2,000 feet, or lower. There- 
fore, Greenland has come to be regarded not as a plateau 
with a veneer of ice, but as a deep soup plate, heaping 
full of ice. Someone calculated that if all that ice were 
to melt, the levels of the oceans of the world would rise 
about twenty-five feet—in which event, | hope I am 
in Greenland rather than in one of those warmer but 
lower bases, such as Bermuda. 

During those same years when Greenland was sup 
posed to be a plateau capped with ice, there flourished 
another interesting theory. This one had it that Green 
land, and specifically the Greenland ice cap, was the 
source of much of our weather. The theory was that the 
air came into contact with the ice cap, and so set up 
currents which ultimately were reflected in such phe 
nomena as lows over Michigan and gales down the 
eastern coast. In the words of the meteorologists quite 
a word in itself), the situation over the ice cap was con 
stantly anticyclonic (the books one must read to put to- 
gether a piece like this!). Well, be the words as they 
may, the same German who measured the thickness 
of the ice sent up a lot of balloons, and he couldn't find 
anything the least bit anticyclonic about the situation. 
My conclusion is that w hether it’s made in Greenland 
or not, we're going to have weather. 

But while Greenland’s status as a manufacturer of 
weather may be in doubt, there can be no doubt as to 
its status as a manufacturer of icebergs. That great ice 
cap is the father of practically every iceberg in the 
North Atlantic. The mechanics by which the bergs 
are formed are simple: The ice of the ice cap is a viscous 
mass. Under the pressure of great weight in the center, 
it is slowly oozing outward toward the mountains which 
form the rim of the inland basin. The ice oozes through 
the gaps in the rim—that is, through the fjords. Flow- 
ing down the fjords, the river of ice finally reaches the 
sea. There, big chunks crack off the end, and with each 
of them, an iceberg is born. The rivers of ice them- 
selves constitute glaciers. Some of the glaciers flow at 
the breakneck speed of sixty feet a day—comparable, | 
gather, to about a 10-second hundred. 

The easiest way to dispose of the Greenland climate 
is to say that it is cold, and that as you go north it gets 
colder fast. There isn’t a place on the island that isn’t 
frozen up solid in winter time, and there isn't a place 
along the coast where you can't snare a floating piece of 
ice for purposes of refrigeration at any time of the 
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year. By far the warmest and most equable climate is 
along the southwest coast, where the influence of the 
Gulf Stream seems to be vaguely felt. At Ivigtut, on this 
Greenland the July temperature is 


about fifty degrees; while the January average falls to 


Riviera, average 
about eighteen degrees. The nr gy hgures for 
Upernivik, above the Arctic Circle, 
grees and minus seven degrees, satin However, 
all along the southwestern coast there are summer days 
when the temperature touches maybe seventy-five de 
There 
haps some radishes and lettuce and certainly plenty of 


forty-two de 


grees. also are bright-colored flowers, and per 
mosquitos. 

Che curious night-and-day relationships which one 
encounters in the Arctic are worth a word, even though 
it's like an excursion into high school astronomy. At the 
Pole itself there are six months of darkness and six 
months of daylight. However, at no point below the 
Arctic Circle is there ever a real midnight sun. At 
Ivigtut, for example, you would have long summer 
days, and the nights would be a sort of twilight. In the 
winter, the days would be short—perhaps SIX hours 
long—and the nights would be very dark indeed. If you 
like to sleep you will like those winters. 

Any appreciation of Greenland must include note of 
the ocean current which so influences the life and ac- 
tivities of the island. The reference here is to the so- 
called Greenland current, which debouches from the 
North Polar Sea and courses south roughly along the 
eastern coast of Greenland. This current is as cold and 


forbidding as the Gulf Stream is warm and inviting; 
but it is of interest chiefly because of the freight it car- 
ries. That freight consists of great slabs of ice, fresh 
from the polar pack (but not to be confused with the 
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A view of Umanak, a small fishing village on the west coast of Greenland 
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bergs, fresh from the Greenland cap). Moving south 
under the influence of the prevailing winds, the cur 

rent makes a wide sweep around Cape Farewell, the 
southern tip of Greenland. The current keeps right on 
bending, and now moving north, whips up along the 
western coast of the island. All the time, the strength of 
the current and the size and density of the ice floes are 
decreasing until finally, somewhere north of Juliane 

haab, the current and the ice disappear. Thus the entire 
eastern coast of Greenland, and the western coast from 
about the latitude of Julianehaab south, are made more 
or less (more on the eastern coast, less near Julianehaab) 
inaccessible by the band of floating ice which although 
only a few miles wide is usually too much for a ship to 
negotiate. Incidentally, under certain conditions of 
wind, this ice blockade may move on down to envelop 
the north coast of Iceland. (Now that I think of it, 
the ice blockade may have something to do with that 
no-tourists-wanted policy. [here's not much use in 
wanting them if they can’t get in.) 

If it’s unusual and interesting people you're looking 
for, this is your place. Some of the authorities on Green- 
land talk about the ice cap, and some talk about the 
flowers, and some talk about this and that; but all of 
them dwell at length on the curious character of the in- 
habitants. These inhabitants—all 16,000 of them—live 
in tiny settlements along the coasts, on the narrow shelf 
between mountains and sea. The most populous area 
is the same southwestern coast which as we have seen 
basks in comparative warmth behind its barrier of 
floating ice. 

The native inhabitant of Greenland is the Eskimo, a 
full discussion of which would get me into books more 
formidable than those from which I got those passages 
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on anticyclones. Suffice it to say that the Eskimo is 
looked upon as an immigrant from Asia, whose arrival 
in Greenland fortunately antedated the Danish ban on 
tourists. Furthermore, before that ban came in south- 
west Greenland was a headquarters for whalers and 
sealers and fishers from Norway, England, Italy and 
where-have-you. That circumstance and the later arrival 
of the Danes in force has resulted in the native Eskimo 
strain being mixed with assorted European bloods. 
Practically the entire population of the southwest 
coast—which is to say most of the population of Green 
land—is of this mixed race. The people in question call 
themselves Greenlanders to distinguish themselves from 
the pureblood Eskimos. Pureblood Eskimos are found 
only on the eastern coast, and far north on the western 
coast. 

In Jamaica, we saw a place where a native could be 
indolent and still live. In Greenland, it’s otherwise, par- 
ticularly in the north beyond the benevolent arm of the 
Danish Trading Commission. The people of Green- 
land make their living the hard, and often the danger- 
ous, way. The sea is the source of most of their food: 
seal in the south, fish in the center, and walrus in the 
north. These staples may be supplemented by such items 
as ptarmigan, polar bear, whale, reindeer, the little Auk 
bird and even, if worst comes to worst, seaweed. 

Being essentially a meat-eater, the Greenlander neces- 
sarily is a hunter—a meat-on-the-table hunter. The 
hunting of the seal, and especially the hunting of the 
walrus, brings out not only the courage and skill of the 
hunter, but also the characteristics of that remarkable 
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craft, the kayak. This is a cigar- shaped skin-covered 
boat about twelve feet long, completely decked over ex 
cept for an opening in the center just large enough to 
receive the kayakman. Every good hunter has his 
kayak and he handles it with astonishing abandon and 
dexterity. For example, one of the more useful ma- 
neuvers, employed just before a heavy wave breaks over 
the kayakman’s neck, is to capsize the boat, hang head 
downward in the water for a moment, and then right 
the boat with a sharp kip. 

he basic weapon of the kayakman is the harpoon. 
I'he idea is to slip up on a seal or walrus, and harpoon 
him from a range of about twenty-five feet. The idea 
then becomes to reverse the kayak and get somew he re 
else, and quickly. Meanwhile, the seal or walrus will 
have made off with the harpoon, to which, however, a 
line connected to a bladder is attached. The hunter then 
follows the bladder around until the wounded prey 
comes to the surface. At this point the old method was 
to go to work with a long lance and the fun was just 
beginning. I am reluctant to report that the new way is 
to bring in a rifle at this point. 

The Eskimo cuisine has its points of interest. To 
begin with it includes considerable raw meat, the eating 
of which proceeds in two easy steps: grip with the 
teeth, and cut off even with the nose. There are a num 
ber of delicacies. One is the contents of the stomach of a 
walrus, especially if he has just been feeding on oysters 
and clams. In this case, 


the some wh it sour ac ids ot the 
stomach are said to form a delightful cocktail sauce. 
Another delicacy also involves the walrus 


his liver, that 





A small mining town in Greenland, Ivigtut, where cryolite, 
a material used in the manufacture of aluminum is found 
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is. The liver is placed i in an airtight bag of blubber. The 
bag then is hung in a cave, w there the sun cannot reach 
it. After it has hung there for a while, that is, for not 
less than a year, it is ready for the gourmet. The liver 
now has become * ‘as green as grass, and tastes like 
strong, hot curry.” I recommend eating it with a straw, 
through a gas mask. The final delicacy for which we 
have space has to do with the auk, a sparrow-size fish- 
eating black-headed little bird which frequents the 
coasts of Greenland by the millions. When the auks are 
flying, you can catch six or eight of them with one swipe 
of a handnet through the air. The procedure then is to 
kill the bird Cby a little pressure on his breast bone ), 
skin him (by a deft inside-out operation), and eat him 
forthwith. The auk also is said to make up into a good 
soup. So if the gourmets don’t object, please make mine 
soup. 

It will be evident that about all the Greenlander 
hopes to do is to catch and kill enough to keep the family 
alive. He hasn’t much in the way of a cash crop and 
not much in the way of a need for one. Up north, how- 
ever, there is a lively trade in fox skins, and further 
south there is a surplus of cod and halibut and seal 
skins. The Danish monopoly always has taken care of 
these surpluses, and has seen to it that the natives have 
the essentials of life (mostly flour, coffee, tobacco, and 
the tools to keep catching and killing) in return. Just 
what the situation is today is something I'll want you 
to tell me when you come back. 

The traditional Greenlander house is made of rock 
and earth, and is a sort of cut-and-fill job: half below 
and half above ground. Ventilation is bad, and even the 
most elemental facilities are lacking. Aside from rock 
and earth, the chief building material available to the 
natives has been driftwood. In this respect, the inhabi- 
tants of the east coast finally get a break. The same cur- 
rent that sweeps the ice against the coast also brings 
to it considerable quantities of driftwood, the ultimate 
source of which, apparently, is northern Canada. 
Meanwhile you'll have to go far to the north, or to a 
movie, if you want to see a real snow igloo. 

The Eskimo (or Greenlander) is a gentle, hospitable, 
child-minded soul who, as indicated, has his share of 
courage. However, he has the hunter's viewpoint on 
labor of the cruder types. He doesn’t mind risking his 
neck in his kayak, but if one of the big open skin boats 
has to be rowed some place, that’s a job for the women- 
folk. Our subject also has a workable moral code, which 
includes such items as the lending of wives, but only 
with the husband’s consent. The native lives in instinc- 
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tive dread of the big ice cap, and he will venture far out 
on it only when well paid and well propagandized. 

Travel in Greenland is a major undertaking. The 
narrow coastal ledge on which the people live is trav- 
ersed at many points by fjords and inlets, and at other 
points it is pinched off by mountains rising straight 
from the sea. Of course there are no roads, and in fact, 
no trails. In the south where the sea is open the year 
around travel is normally by boat. In the north travel 
is by dog team, following the relatively smooth ice that 
forms near the high-tide mark immediately adjacent to 
the shore. Travel on the ice cap, on the rare occasions 
when it cannot be avoided, is by dog team. 

The Greenland dog team is quite an institution. It is 
found only in the north, and consists of ° ge or ten 
dogs per team. The sledge has a payload o f about 
seventy pounds per dog, and a good day’s run is fifteen 
miles. 4 he dogs are supposed to get about a pound ot 
meat a day. This keeps them in a state of ravenous 
hunger, and in fact one of the problems is to keep them 
from eating the sealskin lines. 

Some years ago the German Wegener (of anticy 
clonic note) brought to Greenland two motor sledges 
designed for use on the comparatively smooth surface 
of the ice cap. The Wegener sledge was powered by a 

gasoline motor driving an airplane propelle r—the same 
system used by our Engineers in their “airboats” on the 
bavous of Louisiana. The sledges appear to have been 
fairly successful, but no one has tried the idea since. As 
a matter of fact, no one has fooled around on the ice cap 
much since Wegener's day (1930). 

* * * 

In going to Greenland one would leave behind his 
recreations, his automobile, his luxuries and many of his 
semi-necessities but, in my book, he would still be ahead 
of the game. This is the year I’m due to break 100 on 
the golf course, but I will gladly trade my chances on 
that for the chance of learning to handle one of those 
kayaks. I like the prospect of getting in on some of that 
elemental hunting: ptarmigan, ducks, seal, walrus, and 
even polar bear. I’m curious about those speeding 
glaciers, and I’m anxious to climb up on that ice cap, to 
see what an ice age making its last stand really looks 
like. Incidentally, along with my seeing, I hope to be 
able to work in a little skiing. When the temperature 
touches a minus-fifty during those long winter nights I 
may think differently. But right now—and probably still 
more so when the thermometer hits a hundred this sum- 
mer—Greenland looks interesting to me—the biggest, 
coldest, wildest, most primitive of all our island bases. 
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Paperwork by Camera 
By Colonel Micro 


An army, Model of 1941, cannot afford to take the 
field to fight in a blizzard of paperwork. Today our 
system of handling paperasse (as the French call it), 
is as absurd an anachronism as a sword in a Stuka. 
Armored divisions move rapidly and range far and 
wide. They cannot secure promptly and distribute 
quickly whatever map equipment they may require; 
nor can they carry with them the tons of topographical 
sheets for all the country in which they may be called 
upon to operate. Our present methods of re producing 
and distributing maps in the field are as out-of-date in 
an armored division as a mule-drawn supply train. 

In 1870-71, during the siege of Paris, the normal 
avenues of communication were closed to the besieged 
garrison. It is well known that the civil and military 
authorities resorted to aerial navigation to carry in- 
formation and instructions into the provinces. They 
used balloons to send messages to army headquarters 
in the field. It is not as widely known, however, that 
they photographed documents in miniature, fixed copies 
to the legs of carrier pigeons, and so dispatched them to 
the civil and military authorities outside of Paris. These 
miniature photographic copies when received were 
projected on a screen so that the enlarged image became 
readily legible. 

This experiment took place while photography was 
still in its infancy. Two generations later, today, micro- 
photography is just coming into use in our military 
services. The situation seems to afford a fine opportun- 
ity for some sensationalist to cry out against the stupid 
conservatism of the military. But unhappily for hair- 
trigger critics, it is only lately that formidable technical 
obstacles have been overcome, largely through the re- 
searches of the laboratories of the great motion-picture 
industry and producers of photographic equipment who 
serve it. It is only recently that film of cellulose acetate 
base has been developed, whose durability is expected 
to equal that of one hundred per cent rag-content paper 
which lasts for centuries. Heretofore microphotographic 
apparatus has been bulky, clumsy, costly, and techni- 
cally deficient. It is only within the past few years that 
improvements have been rapid enough to warrant the 
adoption of micro-copying by industrial, engineering, 
and commercial establishments. 

The civil and military branches of our government 
have also begun to adopt the new records technique, at 
least experimentally. The Navy uses microfilming to 
copy and preserve its engineering blueprints. The 
Corps of Engineers is making ever greater use of this 
device. The Adjutant General has recognized its use- 
fulness in reducing the vast bulk of his records. Today 





100,000 file drawers of the records of the draft in 
1917-18, occupying space in seven buildings, are being 
copied on microfilm to release badly wanted room. On 
microfilm they will fill a single storeroom of moderate 
size. The interest of the Army is expanding in advance 
of technical developments. But that interest is casual 
as well as widespread. The time is at hand to examine 
all the possibilities of ad: apting microfilming to military 
needs, especially of armies in the field in a war of rapid 
movement. 

Microhilming has been defined’ as “the art of mak 
ing on photographic film miniature reproductions re- 
duced to proportions too small to be read without optical 
aid.” The miniature photographic copies may be en- 
larged by means of optical or photographic apparatus to 
serve the general purposes of the original documents. 
The principal advantage of this system lies in the re- 
duction in bulk and weight and in the amount of 
storage space required. Handling is facilitated. Copies 
may be made as required, accurately and at low costs. 
There now exist handy portable cameras capable of 
making 800 or 1,600 exposures per 100 feet of 35-mm. 
film, which constitutes one load. From 500 to 2,000 
exposures can be made per hour. Microfilm readers are 
now being produced which are both handy and reason- 
able as to price, capable of magnifying the image twelve 
times. Enlarged prints can be made without a dark- 
room. 

The changes in the records system of the Army de- 
manded by present-day conditions are greater and more 
urgent than those which have taken place in the past, 
both before and after the adoption of the typewriter 
and modern methods of duplicating documents. In the 
good old days when wars were relatively few, unim- 
portant, and ‘conducted in a comparatively leisurely and 
gentlemanly way, a report marked an epoch and a 
letter chronicled an event. Outgoing letters were 
painstakingly copied by hand in record books. Incom- 
ing correspondence was briefed and registered in books 
alphabetically by the name of the sender. 
was numbered serially. “AGO-1855-]-36” 


*"Microfilming for Industry and Engineer,” 
Armour Engineer and Alumnus, March, 1939. 


Each item 
was the key 


by Daniel F. Noll 





Reduction of records 
from tons to pounds 
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by which to locate a letter from Major Jones to the 
War Department in 1885. As, in the course of human 
events, society became more complex, red tape began 
to grow, more paperwork was required, the files began 
to swell, and index books came into use. With the 
adoption of index books, laziness being the real mother 
of invention, some ingenious chief clerk discovered that 
there was no longer r any need to enter correspondence 
alphabetically in registers. The initial letter therefore 
dropped out of the key symbol, and an entry might 
read, for example, ‘ ‘AGO-1879-2046.” 

Next came the revolutionary discovery that the year 
symbol was superfluous. It might be interesting to 
learn by what inner-palace conspiracies and machina- 
tions this momentous change in official routine was 
brought about. At any rate, from 1894 to 1917 all items 
were numbered serially, until index numbers reached 
almost astronomical size. 

Meanwhile society continued to increase in complex- 
ity, and the Army also was affected. The volume of 
paperwork increased enormously. Statesmen and the 
sleds hierarchy became increasingly concerned with 
the efficiency of military establishments. The Con- 
gress and general officers called for data on many vari- 
ous topics. War Department clerks consolidated files 
to meet the demands. These consolidations, once made, 
were often retained as such and were filed separately. 
So that impatient general officers might not be kept 
waiting, ingenious clerks began to set up “case files” 
in advance of known or expected demands. Consolida- 
tions were made of consolidations, until at length the 
files were like Dr. Samuel Johnson’s fleas: 


“The larger fleas have smaller fleas 
Upon t their backs to bite ‘em; 
The smaller fleas have lesser fleas— 
And so ad infinitum.” 


These consolidations of consolidations, to the Nth 
degree, had to be indexed; and so in the course of time 
filing by subject headings. came into being. In 1912 
this became the official method, and the decimal system 
of classification was adopted. 

The introduction of the typewriter, the use of carbon 
paper, the organization of a General Staff, the adoption 
of new and more complicated machines and devices 
of war, the growth of new military adjuncts, the passage 
from peace to war, all these and other factors increased 
the complexity of the military establishment, and 
throughout the hierarchy the manufacture of military 
archives went on right merrily. Today the files of the 
AEF are so monumental that, a score of years after they 
were created, the Historical Section is still laboriously 
wading through them to weed out duplicate copies and 
useless papers and to select the significant adminis- 
trative and historical records with a view to ultimate 
publication. The end is not yet in sight. A quarter of 
a century of effort by trained men and a quarter of a 
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century of delay is the price we pay for not having done 
what might have been done at the time as a matter of 
routine. The files of a modern army are so formidable 
as to create a major military problem. The records 
system has become so unw ieldy that in time it will in- 
evitably destroy itself, and perish from the earth as once 
the dinosaur disappeared. Unless the War Department 
can cope with this problem of the first magnitude, the 
Army itself may disappear as an agency capable of per- 
forming the functions for which it is created. The kind 
of army that is being formed, of agile, mobile units, 
cannot operate in the field as it is designed to act, if its 
headquarters are bogged down with tons of military 
archives. 

Picture, then, a modern division headquarters in the 
field equipped with apparatus to micro-copy and mag- 
nify its records. All incoming documents immediately 
pass through a micro-copying photographic machine 
which automatically records the exact time of arrival. 
As the film is completed and developed, it is filed and a 
copy is forwarded to a central repository for storage. 
Immediately every unnecessary duplicate record or doc- 
ument of no immediate value may be destroyed. In 
the beginning the volume of records is reduced by some 
ninety per cent. Those which are retained in the 
original for the transaction of administrative business 
or in the process of formulating tactical decisions, are 
automatically sorted into files during the processes. As 
they pass along the channels they are completed. 
When they cease to be current, the files are photo- 
graphed, indexed, and filed. The originals, except in 
rare instances, may now be destroyed. Copies exist at 
hand for reference, or may be replaced if lost. If refer- 
ence to a document should be necessary, the index is 
consulted, the roll of film is found, inserted into the 
reader, and the text is read. If necessary it may be 
duplicated and distributed. If the headquarters is in 
danger of capture, its records can be destroyed quickly 
and surely. Moreover, these destroyed records may be 
replaced from the original negative stored elsew here. 
At the end of the campaign the significant documents of 
the division are concentrated in files arranged in such 
a way as to reflect the manner in which decisions were 
made and business was transacted. The Historical 
Section is spared a quarter of a century of research, and 
the records are more valuable for historical purposes or 
for the derivation of tactical lessons. 

Meanwhile the division headquarters is more mobile 
and flexible. It can change its command post expedi- 
tiously. A noncommisioned officer can tuck its signifi- 
cant non-current records, a truckload of archives, into 
a pocket. The amount of transportation can be re- 
duced. The need for platoons of typewriters and dupli- 
cating machines largely disappears; yet copies of any re- 
quired document can be made expeditiously, accurately, 
and economically. The overwhelming mass of archives 
is immediately destroyed. Those needed for consulta- 
tion may be had with dispatch. Of the originals, only 
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PAPERWORK 


the cream of the cream, only current working papers, 
need be packed. Even GHQ can become mobile. It 
can pack and move, carrying its non-current files in a 
single trunklocker. 

Swift-moving, far-reaching armored divisions need 
a vast map equipment. Their missions may require that 
subordinate units fan out to range far and wide, cover- 
ing great areas, and receiving new and unforeseen mis 
sions. To meet the map requirements necessary to 
operate freely in any one of a wide variety of areas, a 
supply train of a number of trucks loaded with tons of 
paper would be necessary. The question of timely dis 
tribution is also a seemingly insoluble problem. 

But let us suppose that the entire map equipment 
necessary has been copied beforehand by microphotog- 
raphy, and that each unit has been furnished in ad- 
vance with rolls of microfilm and equipment for en 
larging exposures as desired. A prodigious map equip- 
ment could be carried in a small compass. The division 
commander issues his orders and assigns his missions. As 
each subordinate commander dictates his orders he 
makes clear as a matter of routine what maps are neces- 
sary. Each subordinate as a matter of routine orders 
the necessary map equipment from within his own 
unit, and it is manufactured rapidly and distributed 
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without delay as widely as the situation may require. 
An observation plane t takes photographs, a recon 
naissance unit makes a sketch, a patrol renders a report 
as the documents reach a headquarters, ne are auto 
matically copied by microphotography. € 
size, 
tured 


opies, 
may be distributed as widely as need be. 

documents are likewise immediately photo 
graphed in miniature. Enlargements may be studied 
locally and copies shipped by plane, the distribution 
being as wide as the requirements of the situation war 
rant. 


In any 


C ap 


Modern science and invention have sw amped mod 
ern armies in a morass of paper, and yet the problem of 
disseminating information widely has not been solved. 
Napoleon predicted that ink would one day destroy 
civilization. But he lived before the day of Daguerre 
who found a way of recording by means of light. Light 
harnessed in the service of man may yet save our 
civilization. We have harnessed sound already. It is 


too early yet to say that the enlisting of light as an ally 
in our war against paper and ink may prove to be our 
salvation. But it is becoming late and we have not yet 
explored fully the possibilities of applying to the prob 
lem of paperwork the old-fashioned remedy of the hair 
of the dog that bit us. 





The microfilm is shown in exact size and illustrates the 
possibility of reducing space when dealing with pictures 
or documents. 




















Money, PRoDu 


If in the months to come—by the fall of 1941—the 
Third Reich fails to force Britain to its knees, there 
will then be little likelihood that later phases of the 
war will bring Hitler a victory. From the defeat of 
France to the spring of 1941 the time element militated 
in his favor. During the months that followed France's 
collapse Hitler was able to extract from the conquered 
regions more than the United States was currently 
shipping to Britain. But this state of affairs is now 
changing week by week and month by month. It 
Hitler fails to achieve a complete victory over Britain 
within the next six months, American aid to Britain will 
grow beyond anything he will be able to extract from 
conquered Europe; for the first time he will face time 
working against him. The German High Command is 
aware of this possibility. It is therefore doing everything 
in its power to throw its accumulated might, all its 
available reserves, into the assault against Britain. 

The outcome is uncertain, and the question must 
therefore be asked without qualification: 

What will happen if Hitler wins? 

If Hitler wins, the German military and economic 
general staffs will join in an attempt to convert the 
entire European continent, possibly even the British 
Isles Awe a into an arsenal to be used against the 
United States. 

Today the German economic general staff is using 
new methods to demonstrate that this Second World 
War is as much a war of factories as of men—more 
specifically, of factories geared to war production. 
General Thomas, the same man who has been the 
head since 1935 of the War Economic and Armament 
Staff, is organizing the industries of the conquered 
regions, now that Hitler’s victories have made him 
master of continental Europe. He is organizing them 
with their population of over 100,000,000 for the bene- 
fit of German war industry. 

In this present age of industrial warfare, the situ- 
ation is no longer as simple as it was when the victor 
simply plundered the conquered countries. To be sure, 
there is plundering enough—of food, especially oil, and 
just after the French armistice, thousands of machines. 
But it became clear very quickly that the collapse of 
France had not ended the war, that the war might last 
indefinitely. Thus one of the main tasks facing the Ger- 
man economic general staff was to start up the industries 
of the conquered regions to the extent that they would 
be useful to Germany's conduct of the war. 

General Thomas, in preparing for this task, set up 
an organization military in form, with French head- 
quarters in Paris, Dijon, Bordeaux, Angier, and St. 
Germain. The goal of the economic general staff in the 


occupied territories is obvious—final v ictory. A passage in 
an article entitled “The New Weapon,” w vhich appeared 
in an authoritative German weekly, Der deutsche 
Volkswirt, shows this clearly: 


Every war-economic measure in the occupied regions 
of the West is subordinated to this supreme aim. ; 
Victory is served only by those measures which combine 
speed with the highest degree of utilization of resources 
and productive capacity, resulting in the greatest pos 
sible advantage. If a French machine can be made to 
work on essential subsidiary deliveries for the German 
economy right then and there, it will in all likelihood 
be more efficient to leave it where it is, rather than 
transport it to Germany for the same purpose. For 
France still has available resources and manpower, 
while in Germany both are already strained to the ut 
most. 


For this reason the German economic general staff 
has insisted that both France and Belgium retain the 
major part of their plant. This not only means greater 
efficiency for the German war economy; it also pre- 
cludes the danger that widespread unemployment 
might incite the population of the subjugated regions 
against the army of occupation. “Every machine,” 
says the Volkswirt, “that is working for Germany in 
the occupied regions insures employment and, conse- 
quently, law and order. It is in the interest of the Ger- 
man armed forces to keep the French people content.” 

The Third Reich has had considerable success in this 
big effort. As Churchill declared in the House of Com- 
mons, “Do not forget, the results of the enemy will also 
be substantially increased by the exploitation of the 
wealth and the plants and to some extent of the skilled 
labor of the captured countries.” Heavy industry in 
France, Belgium and Luxembourg is now running in 
high gear, and it was operating at unusually high levels 
even before then. 

But after a defeat of Britain the German economic 
general staff would do in all of Europe what it did in 
Germany proper before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, and what it did on the European conti- 
nent after the collapse of France. It would mobilize 
every corner of Europe for its next campaign. 

Is the United States in a position to answer this 
gigantic threat? 

Yes, it is. 
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Browning air-cooled machine guns on the final assembly line 


It would require, however, a readiness on the part ol 
this country to make sacrifices greatly exceeding any 
thing done so far. It would require sacrifices that would 
have a deep influence on the entire American way of 
life. 

Let us first state explicitly that the American war po 
tential—not the actual present military strength of the 
United States—is well up to that of Hitler Germany, 
even a Hitler Germany astride all of Europe. But to 
produce these arms required for the conduct of a 
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modern war, two basic materials are 


all others, steel and coal. 


necessa;&ry above 


And in order to use modern arms—tanks and ait 
planes—oil is needed, oil, oil, and again oil. 

How would the steel, coal, and oil situation in the 
United States compare with that of the whole of 
Europe under the heel of Hitler? To get an accurate 
picture we cannot compare present-day production in 
the United States with that of Hitler Germany. There 
are today still many millions of unemployed i n the 
United States, and we are merely at the beginning of a 
process which will gradually le ad to American produc 
tion working at full capacity, at a hundred per cent 
employment rate. By way of contrast, German industry 
was working at full capacity as long ago as the eve of 
the Second World War, so that today an increase in 
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Figure 1: Steel in millions of tons per year 


production is possible only within narrow limits. A de- 
cline in the volume of production is the more likely to 
result during the war. (The same trend was noticeable 
during the First World War.) 

The United States, as the major industrial nation 
of the world, leads in the steel industry. It is so much in 
the lead here that no combination of forces under 
Hitler’s control would be able to contest its predomi- 
nance. American industrial facilities are capable of 
turning out 83 to 85 million tons of steel annually, and 
for the past few weeks actual production has amounted 
to from 95 to 99 per cent of this figure. Moreover, the 

capacity of the American steel industry can be ex 
panded. Both raw materials and the process of sander: 
tion itself can be expanded without difficulty by about 
twenty per cent in the course of the next year or year 
and a half thus increasing production readily to 100 
million tons. 

How does the steel production of Hitler Germany 
compare? Germany entered the war with its steel pro- 
duction facilities working at one hundred per cent ca- 
pacity, turning out some 25 million tons a year. It now 
controls an annual capacity of about 17 million tons in 
the conquered and occupied regions. England produces 
14 million tons. But even so, the ratio of American 
steel to that of Hitler Europe plus England is 100 to 
56. Figure 1 shows this perhaps more clearly. 

The coal situation with a possibly conquered Britain 
included is more in Hitler's favor. Germany went into 
the war with its annual coal output reaching about 186 
million tons. Although production in several other 
German industries increased considerably in the last 
few years before this war, coal production did not in- 
crease, owing mainly to wretched working and living 
conditions among coal miners. Any increase of coal 
production in Greater Germany itself was thus well- 
nigh impossible. On the other hand, the Third Reich 


has conquered vast regions rich in coal, with an annual 


output of about 141 million tons, and there are reports 
from Poland, Belgium and France that coal production 
has been considerably stepped u 

As against this total of 327 million tons under Hit- 
ler’s control today, plus England’s production of 245 
million tons, 572 million in all, the coal production of 
the United States stood at 615 million tons even at the 
end of the last war (Figure 2). Here again no real ob 
stacle stands in the way of gearing up production be 
yond this figure. 

The position of the United States in regard to oil is 
truly dominant—20 to |. In the first six months of 1940 
the country produced nearly 94 million tons of it. And 
this can easily be increased to 200 million tons per year. 
In the Europe under Hitler's heel, the oil output is only 
nominal. Germany proper produces a bare 4 million 
tons of oil a year, including both crude oil and syn 
thetic oil made from coal. The only other European 
oil producer, outside of Russia, is Rumania, which has 
turned out 6 million tons a year. Britain produces al 
most no oil. Russia produces some 30 million tons, but 
the Soviet Union needs this for home consumption. 
Exports to Germany have lately run to little more than 
half a million tons a year. Figure 3 shows the United 
States-Reich oil situation. 

So far this relatively limited production of oil has 
not handicapped Germany’s conduct of the war. Each 
campaign—Poland, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France, the Mediterranean—has required great amounts 
for a partly motorized war on land, with an army olf 
millions of men. In the first two campaigns, her in 
creased consumption was more than compensated for 
by the considerable supplies that fell into Germany's 
hands. In the Battle of Britain, Germany has mainly 
needed oil for its naval war against Britain's merchant 
marine and for its air raids, but with airplane bases 
along the Channel coast, the demands upon oil re- 
sources have been comparatively limited. But in an en 
counter with the United States, German oil supply 
would necessarily create a severe headache for the Ger- 
man economic general staff. 

The industrial capacity of the United States is ex- 
tremely high, as we have shown. The twin prerequisite, 
along with trained manpower, for victory in an in- 
dustrial war is thus available. And it should also be 
noted that the United States, as the chief automotive 
country in the world, has in its plants, its machinery, 
and its workers, plus the new plants arising, all the 
vital essentials for the particular matériel of modern 
warfare—planes and tanks. 

We have shown that in steel and iron, coal and oil, 
(also true of machine-tool production) the United 
States is well able to hold its own against a Europe 
under the domination of Hitler, even if he should suc- 
ceed in defeating Britain. It must also be added that of 
all the major industrial powers the United States has 
the largest raw-material resources. 


One of the best-known German experts in this field 
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draws an interesting comparison between the raw ma- 
terial situations of the major powers,’ giving the value 
100 to “the possibility of fully satisfying a country’s 
demands,” for any form of mineral raw materials for 
war purposes, he arrives at the following estimates: 
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There can be no question that the United States is 
the country blessed with the most abundant raw-ma 
terial resources, and capacity to build and equip an 
army that could stand up to Germany's. But above all, 
it is the time element that is crucial. Germany needed 
years to build up her army and her war industries. The 
United States is still in the first phase of such a de 
velopment. Germany has a commanding lead both in 
numbers of trained men, and in tanks, machine guns, 
cannon, and planes. 

The length of time at the disposal of the United 
States for training and equipping its army hangs almost 
entirely upon the outcome of the Battle of Britain. But 
aside from that, America’s military strength will largely 
depend on the degree to which this country is willing 
to make sacrifices. As we saw in Part I of this article, 


*Ferdinand Friedensburg, Die mineralischen Bodenschatze 
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Figure 2 : Coal production in millions of tons 
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Figure 3: Oil in millions of tons 


military budgets offer a visible indication of the adjust 
ment from peacetime production to wartime production 
in any country. The expenditures of Germany to date 
compared to those of the United States were shown to 
be over two to one. It is obvious that if Hitler gains 
victory over Britain, even the huge budget voted for the 
coming year will be far from adequate. Let us endeavor 
to see what increases would be needed in such an even 
tuality. 

In principle, it is a clear-cut job. American industry 
would have to be geared to war production on such a 
scale that its war-material output would not merely 
equal, but actually exceed that of present-day Germany, 
thus to cut down Germany's lead. That the United 
States is capable of such increments is clear from its 
production figures. But we must still apply these figures 
to the field of finance. 

In 1940 the American national income amounted to 
some 74 billion dollars—with about eight million un 
employed and industry working far below full capacity. 
In our previous comparisons involving Germany we 
started out, not from present steel and coal production 
figures, but from the potential capacity in those indus 
tries. Similarly in considering the American national 
income, we must proceed, not from the actual level in 
1940, but from the national income once unemploy 
ment has been eliminated and industry is working at 
full capacity. Experts contend that the American na 
tional income would then exceed 80 billion dollars, 
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perhaps almost 90 billion dollars. The sum total of 
military expenditures set for the coming fiscal year 
represents about one-eighth of the national income. As- 
suming a working day of eight hours, and Britain's con- 
tinuance as a free nation, it may be said that the 
American people would have to work one-eighth of 
every working day, or one hour a day, for national de- 
fense, this in addition to any time spent on aid to 
Britain. 

In Germany today defense work consumes about 
half of every working day, probably a little more. In 
other words, every German today spends at least four 
hours of an eight- -hour day in defense work. 

The situation in Britain has been similar since Dun- 
kirk. If the United States—in case Britain were de- 
feated—should seek to catch up with German arma- 
ments, it must be obvious that a single hour spent on 
defense work will not be enough, for American mili- 
tary expenditures would still lag far behind present 
German expenditures, quite aside from the tremendous 
initial German advantage. Even two hours would be 
insufficient. Two hours a day, or twenty-five per cent 
of the entire American production is what the British 
Purchasing Mission in a report by Arthur Purvis has 
suggested. (We quote from the article by J. Alsop and 
Robert Kintner in the New York Herald-Tribune of 
January 28, 1941.) 


The British propose to take the offensive in the spring 
of 1942, and rely on this country to supply their de- 
ficiencies in war materials as listed in the Purvis sched- 
- wae 

The Purvis schedule is unquestionably the most sig- 
nificant single document yet produced by the war. It 
was obtained with difficulty. As long ago as last Sep- 
tember officials of the defense commission and British 
purchasing mission were wise enough to realize that 
Britain must succinctly list her needs to have them fully 
met by this country. 

To prepare the schedule it was necessary to compute 
Great Britain's war materials on hand, the quantities of 
new materials called for by the British war plan, the 
materials expected to be produced in Britain and in the 
empire, and finally the deficiencies to be supplied here. 
As the result plainly discloses Britain’s strategy, the 
schedule’s exact figures are naturally the most closely 
guarded military secrets, communicated by Purvis only 
to the President, and by the President only to three or 
four of the most responsible men in the government. 

Two things about the schedule are known, however. 
First, it is based on the expectation that Britain will 
survive the terrible time immediately ahead, will gather 
strength next winter, and with arms from the United 
States will undertake a great offensive in the spring of 
1942. This expectation is understood to have been im- 
pressively documented, and particularly with respect to 
the possibility of an effective offensive. Second, however, 
the quantities of arms asked from this country are al- 
most astronomical. Even William S. Knudsen, ordinarily 
so phlegmatic, was briefly shaken when he saw how 
many more planes and ships were wanted. And although 
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he and his production experts think they can do the 
job in time, a prompt start and grim concentration of 
every ounce of national energy are both urgently neces- 
sary for success. If the policy of aid-to-Britain means 
anything, its purpose is not merely to get the British 
through the spring and summer. On the contrary, its 
purpose is to assist the British to rid the world, for good 
and all, of the universal threat of the new tyrannies. If 
this is to be accomplished, the United States must begin 
to take the long view, gearing its output to the British 
war plan, and avoiding both foolish delay and foolish 
underestimation of the task in hand. 

The magnitude of that task is clearly set down in the 
Purvis schedule, which also gives evidence that the 
task is not impossible. It will be done, the experts calcu- 
late, if we convert only twenty-five per cent of our pro- 
duction facilities to war uses. If Germany for years and 
Britain for months have devoted much more than fifty 
per cent of their production to war uses, we should not 
boggle at the attendant sacrifices. 


In my book’ which appeared on January 20, 1941— 
that is, before Alsop and Kintner wrote about the Purvis 
report—I had come to the same conclusions: namely, 
that to assure a British victory the United States must 
mobilize about twenty-five per cent of its entire indus- 
trial output—one hour a day for home defense, and one 
hour for Britain. In terms of money this would mean 
that the total expenditures of the United States would 
reach a level of 22 billion dollars a year. 

But should Britain be defeated even this gigantic ef- 
fort is not likely to be enough. For Hitler would then 
be not only master of Europe, but also of Africa, and 
important resources in the Asiatic continent would also 
be available to him. In such an event, the United 
States could meet Germany's accumulation of force only 
by matching the German military budget—already 
amounting to 2 billion dollars a month or 24 billion 
dollars a year—with an American budget still greater. 
Germany's effort of four hours a day for defense would 
have to be parried by at least three hours of American 
defense work a day—33 billion dollars a year. Possibly 
the United States might even have to devote as much 
as four hours a day to defense efforts for a limited time. 
That is to say—more than 40 billion dollars, approxi- 
mately half of the American national income at full 
employment. 

To many this may seem a fantastic figure. But it must 
be remembered that the American military budget, 
which stood at one billion dollars a year prior to the 
outbreak of the Second World War, is now projected 
for the coming year at an elevenfold increase. And be- 
fore the collapse of France this would have appeared 
fantastic. Today it is taken as a matter of course. In- 
deed, one frequently encounters the opinion that some 
of the estimates are inadequate, that additional appro- 
priations should be voted, as, in fact, seems more than 


possible. If the collapse of France has brought about 


*Fivefold Aid to Britain. New York: The John Day Company. 
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German tanks on the assembly line, before the assault on France in the spring of 1940 

































A section of the final assembly department Parliament and the press because the small size of the 
showing scores of Curtiss “Tomahawk” fighters deficit proved unequivocally how slowly British war- 
material production was being built up and expanded. 
an elevenfold increase in American military expendi- It would be no different in the United States. The 
tures, the total defeat of Britain would be bound to country should understand most clearly, today, and even 
continue this process at an accelerated rate, since the more so in the days to come, that too small a deficit in 
United States would then have to face the totalitarian _ military expenditures can mean only one thing—a lag in 
states alone. defense production. 

Only a gigantic effort could carry out this task—an After the collapse of France Congress voted more 
effort that means a complete readjustment of Ameri- than 10 billion dollars for defense; yet during the 
can economy, of American standards of living. In the second half of 1940 military expenditures amounted to 
purely financial field, too, it would mean a revolution. a mere $1,750,000,000. Not until the middle of the 
In “normal” times a government deficit is considered as_ current year are expenditures expected to reach a rate 
but a passing phase, to be opposed as strongly as pos- of 800 to 900 million dollars a month. 
sible. But when a gigantic war economy is in the proc- The Nazi lead in armaments is so great that if 
ess of creation, the reverse is true, for under such cir- Britain were defeated the United States could not 
| cumstances a rapidly growing government deficit im- possibly confine its efforts to bringing its military ex- 
) plies that defense is making rapid strides. If, on the _penditures up to the German level. Thirty to forty bil- 
other hand, there is a much smaller deficit than was lion dollars would be required at once. This means, in 
expected, if actual defense expenditures lag far behind other words, that the American people would be com- 
appropriations, this is an SOS signal, showing that _pelled for some time to spend as considerable a part of 
armaments are progressing at too slow a pace. their working day for defense as the German people 

Immediately prior to the beginning of Hitler's blitz- have been doing for some time. But this should put 
krieg against the west, in the spring of 1940, Sir John America far in the lead of the present German expendi- 
Simon, the then British Chancellor of the Exchequer, _ tures, sharply reducing the gap between American and 
told the British Parliament that the British deficit had German armaments. This means tremendous sacrifices 
| turned out to be smaller than anticipated from pre- but none that a virile and powerful democracy cannot 
| liminary estimates. Sir John Simon was bitterly at- face and undergo with willingness in the hearts of its 
tacked for these disclosures by the progressive wing of _ people if the big job must be done. 
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Irregulars 


By Lieutenant A. Stuart Daley 


Much has been said lately about total war, but only a 
little attention has been paid to the significantly in- 
creasing resort to guerrilla warfare. We should give 
consideration to the realities and potentialities of this 
kind of war, unpleasant though it is to contemplate. 
It has long seemed to me that modern war, with its in- 
crease of mobility and general sensitivity of armies to 
interference, would be very apt to produce situations 
in which the modern guerrilla fighter could play an 
effective réle. With this in mind I reviewed Ernie 
O’Malley’s account of the Irish guerrilla war, Army 
Without Banners, in The Inranrry Journat, July- 
August, 1937, and after summarizing the character- 


istics of that fighting, concluded in the following 
terms: 


The supremacy of individual efficiency over corporate 
discipline; the value of surprise and dispersion; the 
necessity of friendly relations with the populace; the 
fruitfulness of attacks on communications; the vital rdle 
of military intelligence; these and other doctrines for 
guerrilla forces, so successfully applied in Arabia, were 
again applied, and with equal success, in Ireland from 
1916 to 1921. Army Without Banners provides every 
soldier with food for thought; the kind of warfare de- 
scribed has a long past; some suggest that it has a 
promising future. 


That was the importance of O'Malley's book. Then 
out of the murky future there materialized the Chinese 
guerrilla, the Finnish knife-and-ski raider, the German 
parachutist, the specially trained advance units and 
Fifth Column which spread terror in Flanders, the 
Spanish irregular and now, in somewhat different 
style, the British Home Guards. 

The use of the word “guerrilla” is, of course, un- 
happy if it conjures up only a picture of a nondescript 
individual with long mustaches, a fierce scowl, and an 
antique rifle. The modern guerrilla can be that, all 
right, but he must be much more. He must be intelli- 
gent, methodical, cunnirg, and patient. His morale is 
of extraordinary importance because he has to sustain it 
without many of the spiritual stimulants the regular 
soldier normally enjoys. He must combine in himself 
much of the self-confidence of the frontiersman with 


a devotion which will sustain him in moments of great 
and lonely danger. The “guerrilla” or “irregular” may 
nevertheless be a regular soldier, and he is freque ntly 
a military expert of one kind or another—a sharpshooter, 
an intelligence man, a demolitions expert, an engineer, 
a radio or telegraph operator, a parachutist, a linguist, 
or a chemist. He may be and often is a volunteer, fre- 
quently of civilian origin, but whatever the component 
from which he is drawn, whatever the degree or nature 
of his training, he is distinguished from the regular 
soldier. The special mark of his service, which is often 
called irregular, is that it is carried out in territory 
physically or nominally in the possession of the enemy. 
Where the regular soldier is employed in large, highly 
organized units, supported by various arms and services, 
dependent upon lines and de spots of supply, and is ma- 
neuvered in large masses with the intent of finding, 
fixing, and destroying the enemy's force in the most 
expeditious and advantageous manner, the guerrilla 
fighter operates as elusively and independently as pos- 
sible, reaping the fruits of indirect action, calculated 
to destroy the enemy's power or armed mass not at one 
blow, or even several, but as the result of a series of 
blows at the most rewarding and vulnerable targets, 
whether material, psychological, political, or pe sonal. 
It can readily be seen that the principles governing such 
action are not and should never be considered inflexi 
ble. On the contrary, they are so flexible as to combine 
easily with the more traditional or normal kind of armed 
conflict. 

It is true that often in the past, there was no ap- 
preciable distinction between guerrilla and brigand. In 
Spain, in the Balkans, and, for that matter, on the 
periphery of our own Civil War, one finds bands which, 
actuated as much by the lust for blood and plunder as 
by patriotism, re ndered the State only haphazard and 
incidental services—largely by increasing police and 
escort problems for the occupants of the infested area. 
But although it may be correct to describe fighting 
marked by irregularity, disorganized energy, and law- 
less rapine and savagery as “guerrilla,” such fighting 
is a long way from representing efficient and intelligent 
irregular warfare. As in fencing, where the retreating 
































































The professional soldier could be a 
guerrilla if he were specially selected, 
specially trained, and specially outfitted 


blade invites the attack with the hope of finding an 
opening for a riposte, or as in jiu-jitsu where weakness 
encourages strength to overbalance itself, so in guerrilla 
fighting the leader must seek a point vulnerable to pre- 
cisely the strength he wields. From such propositions 
are derived further principles for irregular warfare. 

In present-day war the value of the guerrilla fighter 
is vastly enhanced by the increasing sensitiveness of so- 
ciety and its machinery. The search for the vulnerable 
point in hostile territory develops into an evaluation 
of the enemy's communications and supply. This was 
recognized w vith decisive clarity by T. E. Lawrence, the 
great master of this kind of war. Most wars, said 
Lawrence, are wars of contact, and both forces endeavor 
to maintain contact in order to avoid surprise. In other 
words, the opponents strive to interpose their armed 
masses between their vital areas and the foe, until ma- 
neuver can accomplish destruction of the opposing 
mass. Lawrence lacked the mass, but he possessed 

reat mobility and room in which to use the force he 
had: hence, by a war of detachment. Instead of contact, 
he intended to make himself superior, either in men or 
equipment, before a selected time. The target was 
nearly always a material one, because Lawrence con- 
sidered the “death of a Turkish bridge . . . or gun 
. more profitable . . .. than the death of a Turk.” 
Given mobility and technical equipment, Lawrence 
felt certain that the Arab force could sever the arteries 
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of the Turkish Army by systematically cutting its com- 
munications. 

In modern warfare, favorite targets for guerrilla 
units would include dams, power-stations, transformers, 
and lines; switchboards in towns, and their gas and 
water supplies; also gasoline stores, railroads, highways, 
culverts, and bridges. When or where his men are more 
important to the enemy than his machines, guerrillas 
may attack personnel. Almost always suitable subjects 
for attack are special troops or soldiers on special serv 
ice, such as messengers, commanders, staff officers, pa 
trols, pickets, and political police. It is always to be 
hoped that irregular operations in hostile territory will 
waste enemy manpower by immobilizing large numbers 
of soldiers in garrison and guard duties, which keeps 
the enemy from using them to get on actively with the 
war. But attack on personnel can also be utilized to sap 
enemy morale: barracks, stations, and march columns 
may be harassed both directly by ambushes, sniping, 
and raids, and indirectly by misleading “ tips,” alarming 
noises and demonstrations, which keep troops too long 
taut and alert. 

If guerrilla warfare should be strategically character 
ized by operations in areas held by the enemy, and 
behind the enemy front, it should be characterized 
tactically by offensive operations. Tactically, guerrilla 
fighting should be first, last, and always offensive. A 
suitable objective is carefully selected from a number 
of possible objectives. After a thorough study of its 
problems, a detailed plan is prepared for the operation. 
The smallest possible force is allotted to. deal with it, 
and the réle of each man is as carefully assigned as a 
football player's on an intricate shift. Often a time 
schedule is of vital importance in insuring success. 
The recent Hemingway novel, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, is based on such an operation: the destruction 
of a bridge which threatens a flank of a Loyalist offen- 
sive. In the novel, significantly enough, ‘the hostile 
military intelligence is a powerful invisible opponent 
which is gradually undermining the morale of the 
Loyalist guerrillas. 

An efficient military intelligence is the sine qua non 
for the proper —. of guerrilla tactics. In his 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, Lawrence says, “. . . our 
intelligence service was the widest, fullest, and most 
certain imaginable.” The Irish Republican Army ap 
parently had spies everywhere, and some of their re 
ported activities sound like passages from E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s thrillers. The Chinese owe their success 
largely to their care in developing and maintaining 
G-2 functions. 

In 1938 I heard a correspondent describe rather 
minutely a Chinese guerrilla headquarters in the north. 
It was an important headquarters in a far-flung guer- 
illa intelligence system. A detailed large-scale map of 
an extensive territory covered about three walls of the 
staff room (which was in an obscure farmhouse), and 
on this map was carefully noted, almost hour by hour, 
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During the Spanish Civil War the Asturian miners still car- 
ried homemade dynamite bombs after going into uniform 


every move and intention of the Japanese as fast as 
they were reported by radio or other means. On the 
basis of this painstaking organization the irregulars 
could execute the most ingenious stratagems. For ex- 
ample, in a section where the crops had been largely 
destroyed or concealed, a few Chinese secretly sold and 
delivered cotton to the invader. These Chinese were 
members of the guerrilla force in disguise—or, rather, 

out of disguise. With the relatively large sum they 
acquired, the guerrillas purchased some submachine 
guns and tools they needed. But the Japanese never 
processed their cotton; it was destroyed by a fire at the 
first storage point. 

It is not too much to say that the major part of the 
irregular organizations, and many of its cleverest parti 
sans, should be devoted to the task of collecting, evalu 
ating, and disseminating information. Counter-espio 
nage is their duty, too, for one of the most dangerous 
threats to guerrillas is the informer. 

As soon as the plan has been perfected and perhaps 
rehearsed, the blow is struck. The selected team ma 
terializes, as it were, with the necessary equipment, and 
mines the railroad, cuts the telegraph lines, or am 
bushes the convoy. But if it becomes locked in combat 
and pinned to the ground, it has blundered and will be 
destroyed. Guerrilla units must be intangible, mobile, 
and where force is used it must always be stunningly 


superior to its prey. This superiority is achieved by 
technical skill, and all by surprise and fore 
knowledge. When the mission is accomplished, weap 
ons and instruments are concealed, and the raiders 
return to their “base,” which are frequently their 
homes, or inconspicuous places, such as farms, tene 
ments, and city flophouses. Of course in roomy theaters 
of war, the guerrillas may maintain fairly large perma 
nent units in bivouacs or shelters. This was true of the 
Arabian and Chinese campaigns, but rarely, if ever, 
possible in Ireland. On the one hand the irregulars may 
be organized in tactical units, but on the other the 
organizations are primarily administrative, and tactical 
units or teams are made up for particular tasks. 

Up to this point we have been concerned mainly 
with the principles of using guerrilla forces tactically, 
but there is, as always, the bigger picture, the general 
policy to the fulfillment of which this activity is di 
rected. It may be almost purely political, as in the case of 
the IRA which, although it may have hoped eventually 
to develop open warfare against the British, ultimately 
best served its cause by agitating political reactions in 
a world still interested in the fate of small nations. This 
is the kind of unde ‘rground activity one might expect 
tomorrow in Czechoslovakia, and it would almost cer 
tainly employ modern techniques of industrial sabotage. 

Again, the aims of the guerrilla commanders may be 
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both military and political. Lawrence's Arabs had in 
mind political autonomy, but their operations were 
skillfully linked with Allenby’s for the quicker defeat 
of the common enemy. The Chinese intend to keep 
alive the spirit of resistance and hope, and to strain the 
invader’s resources to the utmost while the Chinese 
armies are being organized and equipped for the frontal 
assault. Lawrence Thad in mind an application of the 
principles of guerrilla warfare to regular warfare, in a 
revolutionary fashion, but his solution is not altogether 
satisfactory. It smacks of the intellectual enthusiast. A 
classic example of the coérdination of regular and ir- 
regular forces is the Peninsular Campaign, wherein 
the guerrilleros’ activity was admirably harnessed to the 
military effort. In his life of Wellington, Guedalla 
wrote: “If official Spain left much to be desired as an 
ally, few armies have found more effective friends than 
the Spanish guerrillero, who effaced the long French 
line of convoys, rushing incautious posts, and imposing 
an escort of 1,800 men upon a French general who 
wished to reach his destination.” 

It remained for the Germans to discover how to adapt 
the methods of irregular warfare to the uses of the 
totalitarian state in peace of the guerrilla for political 
purposes. A Korps was recruited, partly in Germany, 
and trained in the tactics of street fighting, the handling 
of the pistol, rifle, submachine gun, and grenade. The 
Korps was prepared to seize vital installations, shoot 
or kidnap civil and military leaders, and produce con- 
fusion and terror calculated to paralyze local govern- 
ment. The propaganda value of the Korps was enor- 
mous: world opinion was divided, Czech confidence 
shaken, and German sympathy solidified. Used ag- 
gressively the irregulars became a powerful instrument 
of Realpolitik. In Austria the Nazi units were of great 
aid in breaking down resistance to Angriff and Ansch- 
luss. 

One might have expected the Norwegians to have 
been on guard against the penetration of guerrilla ex- 
perts, but they failed dismally to foresee what might 
come. Indeed, Norway is a classic type of country for 
guerrilla operations, one in which the intelligent em- 
ployment of irregular tactics auxiliary to the regular 
forces would be certain to bear abundant fruit, as in 
time gained for the Allied expeditionary force. But the 
Norwegian people had burked such problems of de- 
fense, and it was the enemy who recognized his oppor- 
tunities and exploited them with characteristic thor- 
oughness. Now, according to rumors in the press, the 
Norwegians are beginning to realize their missed op- 
portunities and guerrilla attacks on roads and enemy 
agents are occurring. Nevertheless, one will long re- 
member the tales of the “tourists” and others who 
suddenly appeared with identifying armband and weap- 
ons to Facilinate the German occupation. 

However, the most revolutionary German innovation 
was their skillful adaptation of guerrilla fighting to the 
service of the full-dress offensive. The theory was 
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simple enough. Ever since the World War the Ger- 
mans had been studying the “tactics of penetration” in 
a search for the quickest and cheapest way of breaking 
through entrenched defense zones. The Germans, like 
the Chinese, had recognized the fact that the profes- 
sional soldier could be a guerrilla if he were specially 
selected and trained. Suppose troops I have described 
above were trained to penetrate and occupy those 
keypoints in the enemy position which constitute the 
nerve centers of his defense. The seizure of these points 
would often be entirely independent of the assistance 
of supporting troops; there could be no barrage, or 
neutralizing fires, except sometimes bombing; and 
there could be no hope of immediate reinforcement. 
Hence the value of soldiers trained to fight like guer- 
rillas, in small parties or alone, under diverse condi- 
tions, with several weapons, and with the resolution of 
men who are confident in their own resourcefulness. 
If such groups were introduced into a defensive posi- 
tion, where they attacked the defender’s switchboards, 
ammunition dumps, kitchens, airfields, and command 
posts, while the regular troops press an assault sup- 
ported by heavy fire and pointed by columns of power- 
ful mechanized units, only the most energetic efforts 
could save the defenders caught between the terrible 
pressure in front and flanks and the alarming chaos in 
the rear. And if the assault troops could once join 
hands with the guerrilla fighters, the defending gen- 
eral would be fortunate if he could extricate his force 
as a fighting unit. 

The Chinese had shown the way. They passed hun- 
dreds of their soldiers dressed as coolies and farmers, 
but concealing disassembled light machine guns, into 
the rear of the Japanese Army. When the Chinese of- 
fensive began the Japanese were caught between two 
fires, and suffered the greatest single disaster of the 
war. Then too, the Russians were experimenting quite 
successfully with parachute troops, and all the world 
knew about it. Early in 1937, Colonel Cary I. Crockett 
wrote in The Inrantrry Journat, “Aerial infantry is 
no longer a dream. We should organize a regiment of 
it.” A French lieutenant wrote an interesting essay on 
the parachute infantry in La Revue d'Infanterie, July, 
1938, and there were others. But notable in their zeal 
were the Germans, who began training athletic, quick- 
thinking young men for the so-called “vertical envelop- 
ment.” Neither did they neglect, in Holland especially, 
and probably in Belgium and France, as in Norway, 
the secret Korps of guerrilla fighters who would take 
to the streets with carefully assigned missions the 
moment war broke. In many places in Holland these 
fighters helped cover the landing of the parachutists. 
Nor were the fast-moving troopers of the motorcycle 
and light-tank or scout-car units forgotten. Unlike the 
old-style advance cavalry, they were given recklessly 
offensive missions, and they could often carry them out 
because of their increased speed, fire power, and thor- 
ough training. Behind all these, as fighting broke out 
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as illogically as a nightmare, in the streets and houses, 
on rooftops, in country lanes and railroad stations, came 
the powerful columns of the German offense. Thus 
the Germans found new weapons and new uses for the 
old fashioned, behind-the-lines guerrilla fighter, and 
exploited his potentialities with extraordinary vigor and 
economy. 

In response to this trend, the English under the 
threat of invasion developed another type of irregular 
fighting force, the Local Defence Volunteers — now 
known as the Home Guard. Usually the mention of 
home guards arouses more mirth than respect in the 
regular soldier, for beside the histories of guerrillas the 
home guards’ annals offer no competition. As the name 
indicates, this Home Guard is a defense force, and, un 
like the other irregulars we have been discussing, their 
duty is simply to stand and die in their villages and 
homes. No, they do have one offensive mission: they 
must attack parachutists whenever and wherever they 
may land. In general, the Home Guards, of whom 
there are some two million, are organized along terri 
torial lines, there being brigade areas, etc., down to 
platoons. The local units wear an overall uniform, 
thus satisfying the conventions of warfare on land, and 
there are no permanent commissions, and no military 
formality. Each village or locality is carefully prepared 
for all-around defense; many defenses have been pre 
pared and thoroughly organized, road blocks are wait 
ing only to be pushed into place, and everything is put 
in readiness for standing a siege on short notice. The 
Home Guard maintains continual vigilance against 
parachutists, and thus relieves the Army of part of the 
burden. By his very threat alone the German guerrilla 
has immobilized thousands of English fighting men. 


The Home Guard is also on the watch against espio 
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Chinese hit-and-run fighters who 
continually harass the Japanese lines 


nage and sabotage. The general idea is that local men, 
too young or too old for the Army or engaged in behind 
the-lines activity, will form a fighting front the moment 
war roars up their village lanes. 

Until that does happen, the value of these militia 
men cannot be appraised. The moving spirit of the 
training school for Home Guards at Osterly Park, Tom 
Wintringham, is sure that they can beat off the enemy. 
Wintringham is the author of New Ways of War (said 
to be one of the manuals of the Home Guard), which 
shows him a strong believer in militia, i.e. the “people's 
army, as against disciplined, organized troops. He is 
convinced that after five or six weeks training his volun- 
teers can match the German soldier, and, as a veteran of 
the International Brigade, he hotly denies the assertion 
that “the true lesson of Spain is that the better-equipped, 
better-organized side won.” These ideas constitute a 
kind of fetish for those who nowadays substitute gen 
eralizations for the horseshoes and rabbit feet of their 
less sophisticated ancestors. In these matters Malraux 
was more astute than most of the ideologists who were 
interested in the Spanish conflict. He made Manuel, 
of Man's Hope, say, apropos of militia: “Mass courage 
in the fields can’t stand up against planes and machine 
guns. The truth is that well-trained and armed, the 
militia is brave enough, otherwise they cut and run 
With enough milicianos and enough columns we can 
build up an army. To give it courage is a question of 
organization. The question is: Which men and how 
many will consent to being ‘organized’?” Even more 
trenchant were the comments of Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas R. Phillips, in the Saturday 
March 12, 1938. He said: 
ingly complex. 


fully. 


Evening Post, 
“War has become increas 
Amateurs cannot conduct it success 
The days when a people's militia can stand 
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against trained troops are gone forever. Government 
failure has been due in the largest degree, to lack of 
trained officers and noncommissioned officers. 
Franco's battles have been fought and won with nu- 
merical inferiority in every case. The Government 
superiority of manpower has been nullified by mili- 
tary incompetence. 

I cite these because one concludes from New Ways 
of War that Mr. Wintringham wants us to use_ the 
International Brigade as the New Model of the twenti- 
eth-century soldier. But after all, Franco won the 
Spanish War, and to say that an improvised unit held 
the Madrid road is to talk only in terms of military 
“glory.” Even before that the Spanish Army had been 
beaten and routed by desert tribesmen, and no good 
German, French, or English soldier would do overmuch 
bragging of having held them up. In the study of these 
campaigns a sense of values is needed, as well as the 
ability to distinguish between the functions of regular 
and irregular soldiers. Mr. Wintringham cannot fail 
to note that Greek and British Imperial troops—trained 
in altogether the wrong fashion, according to him— 
dealt for months with numerically superior Italian 


armies quite satisfactorily. But Mr. Wintringham’s 
superfluous enthusiasm will serve the laudable purpose 
of heartening the Home Guards to face whatever 
comes. And, for that matter, the Irish would do well 
to heed some of his advice—or recall some of their own 
tricks. 

It is preposterous to suggest that Home Guards, or 
any other irregular fighter, can scuffle on equal terms, 
man to man, with the German invader, but they do 
have a very important rdle to play in the defense of the 
homeland. Irregular forces, even the most skillful, 
energetic, and aggressive guerrillas, cannot win great 
wars. But they can make invaluable contributions. If 
the present war continues, we may expect to see more 
and more guerrilla fighting, in Africa, Asia, and Europe, 
and if it is properly managed, it will prove effective. As 
in Wellington’s day, so again, if the British Empire 
weathers the coming storms, her most powerful auxili- 
aries will be guerrilla soldiers on the Continent—Nor- 
wegians, Dutchmen, Czechs, and other irreconcilable 
inhabitants of occupied areas. This partisan warfare 
is the weapon that keeps open the never-healing 
wound. 


A Cherished Right 
Freedom of expression is one of the cherished a which we 


are preparing to defend. . 


. Tell the story, g 


or bad. The 


story of the American Army can be no better nor worse than the 
story of the American people. For the story of the American Army 
and of the American people is one and the same.—Mayor GENERAL 
Rosert C. Ricwarpson, Jr., Chief, Bureau of Public Relations. 









































An Interlude in the 


ampaign 


In Norway’ 


By an Indian Army Officer 





Towards the end of April, 1940, twenty officers of 
the Indian Army received orders to report in Lahore 
immediately and from there to proceed to the United 
Kingdom by air. They were to “act as advisors to off 
cers commanding battalions which might be required 
to operate in mountainous country.’ These ofhice TS as 
sembled in Lahore on April 22, and from the fact that 
a large proportion of them were carrying fishing rods it 
was apparent that that they were men of acute de 
ductive ability! 

Lahore brought an issue of gas masks and a lecture 
from an officer of Army Headquarters. At Karachi they 
embarked in a new Imperial Airways flying-boat de 
signed to carry seventeen passengers. Three extra seats 
had been installed in the luggage compartment aft, 
which was noisy, smelly and dark, and was soon given 
the name of “Black Hole of Cathay.” “Cathay” was 
the airplane. It was changed for the “Champion” at 
Alexandria, and in this airplane the journey to London 
was completed. 

The morning after arrival the twenty officers met 
General Massy and Brigadier Bruce who described the 
situation as it then was and explained the future in 
tentions. The British forces had been evacuated from 
Namsos and Andalsnes, but operations for the occupa 
tion of Narvik were still continuing. The importance 
of Narvik is well known as an iron-ore port, though its 
future in German hands may disclose other uses for it. 
It was realized that the Germans would almost certain 
ly continue their advance northwards, and it was the 
intention to harass their lines of communication by the 
adoption of guerrilla tactics. For this purpose special 
independent companies had been formed, and five of 
them were ready for service. They were under the 
command of a colonel with a staff approximating that 
of a brigade. Each company was about 300 strong, all 
volunteers from different divisions. With the excep- 
tion of some of the officers all were Territorials. The 


*From The Journal of the United Service Institution of India, 
January, 1941. 


company included sappers, signals, and interpreters as 
well as infantry; it also had a support section of four 
Bren guns. It was divided into three platoons of three 
sections, each of the latter commanded by an officer. 

In addition to the normal articles of clothing and 
equipment the men were issued Alpine rucksacks, 
snowshoes, arctic boots, leather jerkins, and sheepskin 
coats. The rucksacks proved to be extremely useful, 
but as no one knew how to use the snowshoes and there 
was insufficient transport for the sheepskin coats these 
were soon abandoned. A reserve of thirty days’ rations 
and a special five day mountain ration of pemmican, to 
gether with a SAA [small-arms ammunition] reserve 
of 100,000 rounds were also included in each company 
The final gift towards independence was a large sum 
of English and Norwegian currency, which was to 
buy local supplies, and particularly to hire local trans 
port. 

The stated intention to use the Indian Army officers 
as advisors to battalion commanders was out of the 
question, as there were by this time few battalions left 
in Norway. They were used instead as attached officers 
to the independent companies. Eight were ordered to 
stand- by at twenty-four hours’ notice; the rest were 
given one week's leave. Since only eighty pounds of 
kit had been allowed on the journey to Great Britain, 
the eight spent two busy days buying essential uniform 
and equipment, and enjoyed the novel experience of 
sending the bills to the India Office for payment. Had 
one stopped any of them in the street and asked him 
what he was doing, he would have replied: “What I've 
wanted to do for fifteen years.’ 

On May | they receiv ed their summons to re port on 
the following day. Here they met the commander of 
the Independent Companies and left with him the next 
evening, arriving on the Clyde the following morning. 
They found two ships from the Liverpool-to-Belfast 
run, which were to take them to Norway. They were 
comfortable enough, and to a schoolboy would have 
been heaven, because they had been requisitioned at 
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Map 1: The Scandinavian Peninsula 


such short notice that no refitting had been done. In 
consequence after a day or two water became so scarce 
that all washing was forbidden. No. 3 Company was 
in one ship, and Nos. 4 and 5 in the other. They sailed 
with an escort of four destroyers. The plan was for No. 
3 Company to go straight to Bodo and secure that area, 
while Nos. 4 and 5 Companies landed farther south 
at Mosjoen and established contact with the Germans. 
Bodo was important as the chief port in that part of 
Norway, the seat of the local government, and the 
headquarters of the broadcasting company. It was also 
h to find ground in the vicinity suitable for the 
construction of a landing-ground. It was realized that 
until a landing-ground was made our force could have 
no air support, as the area of operations was beyond the 
range of fighter aircraft based at Harstadt. 

The voyage was uneventful, and was spent in over- 
hauling kits and studying maps of Norway. There was 
a constant stream of conflicting reports from London 
which could not be queried because wireless [radio] 
silence had been ordered. It was apparent that there 
were no British forces between the southern landing 
places and the Germans, so Nos. 4 and 5 Companies 
made plans for an opposed landing. 

It is necessary here to consider the country. Norway 
is a delightful place in which to spend one’s leave, but 
it is a nightmare for the conventional soldier who uses 


FSR as a background to his daytime thoughts. The 
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coastline is covered by literally thousands of islands, 
and is broken by deep fjords which run miles inland; 
into these the mountains drop precipitously. Between 
Mosjoen and Bodo there is one main valley along which 
runs a metalled road, passable by motor transport once 
the snow has melted. This road crosses a high snow- 
field on the line of the Arctic Circle, which is between 
Mo and Bodo, and farther north it crosses a fjord by a 
ferry. At Bodo it stops. The broad gauge railway from 
the south ends at Namsos. 

When the venture began the hills were covered by 
snow, but it had all melted by the beginning of June. 
It was bitterly cold and damp at first but became de- 
lightful later, and before the end of the operations the 
Norwegians were sunbathing in the open. They are a 
remarkably fit-looking people, though they actually 
suffer from a high incidence of tuberculosis, due to the 
necessity of keeping their cattle indoors during the 
winter months. They are simple and kindly folk, who 
refused our soldiers no help, but the prevalence of 
Fifth Columnists among them made these very traits 
dangerous and deceptive. In May and June there is 
no darkness; one can read a book indoors at any hour 
of the twenty-four, and this fact prevented relief from 
enemy air observation and attack, and introduced a 
new problem into withdrawals. 

To resume the story of the operations: Nos. 4 and 5 
Companies landed at Mosjoen shortly after midnight 
on the night of May 8-9. It was snowing at the time, 
which kept off German aircraft. A party of Chasseurs 
Alpins, about a hundred strong, who had been guard- 
ing Mosjoen, met the companies and explained the 
situation. The Germans were advancing rapidly and 
were only a few miles to the south. It was decided to 
send No. 5 Company southwards to support the Nor- 
wegians who were still resisting the Germans, and to 
leave No. 4 Company to defend Mosjoen. The Chas- 
seurs Alpins embarked on the ship which had brought 
the companies and departed northwards. 

The next day reports were received that a German 
troopship was steaming northwards from the south of 
Mosjoen. ‘The Navy were not prepared to work on un- 
confirmed reports—there were too many of them—and 
so the Germans were able to effect their famous land- 
ing at Hemnes, opposed by only one platoon of No. 1 
Independent Company. The troopship was sunk by 
destroyers, but only after it had succeeded in landing 
its force behind our troops. There was no alternative 
to a reémbarkation and withdrawal by sea. The com- 
mander of the Independent Companies used almost 
every known means of travel in passing the orders for 
this withdrawal round his command; he moved unceas- 
ingly by car, by bicycle, walking and even swimming 
in order to reach all detachments. 

Before the companies left, the Germans were made 
to pay the price ied It was their practice to send 
cyclists ahead of their advanced guards. One Indian 
Army officer, remembering the Pathan, laid an ambush 
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on the road, into which these cyclists fell. All sixty of 
them were killed—the first burst of fire killed many 
and the rest, shouting, “Heil Hitler!” rode jinking 
through the dead to their own destruction. They were 
admired by our men and buried by their own. A small 
ship was found which was intended to carry 150 men 
on this 600 of our troops embarked and left safely. A 
small number of men were left behind; they were 
guards over dumps with whom it was not possible to 
establish contact. They arrived in Bodo fourteen days 
later, having marched over the mountains after destroy- 
ing the dumps they had guarded. Their arms and 
equipment were complete. 

Meanwhile No. 3 Company had landed unopposed 
at Bodo, where they were met by a detachment of regu- 
lar British infantry from Harstadt and two dejected- 
looking Royal Air Force officers. The cause of their 
sorrow was soon told. They had arrived two days be- 
fore in two flying-boats to reconnoiter suitable landing- 
grounds and begin construction. The flying-boats had 
not been at anchor in the harbor for more than a few 
hours when a German airplane, the first that had been 
seen in that part, arrived and sank one of them with a 
bomb. The other was then towed up a small creek 
and carefully hidden. The next day the German air- 
plane returned, made straight for the place where the 
flying-boat was hidden and destroyed it. This efficient 
spy service was not the least of our enemies. The event 
hastened the disembarkation of No. 3 Company; they 
had no desire to remain in such a well-informed neigh- 
borhood longer than was necessary. They went into 
peaceful billets in a hamlet at the head of the fjord. 
These days of peace were made more delightful by a 
rapid movement in the weather; the country shed its 
snow and became strikingly beautiful. The only signs 
of war were constant rumors of enemy landings from 
parachutes, boats, and seaplanes, and a regular air 
trafhc northwards to Narvik. The Germans were re 
inforcing their beleaguered garrison with supplies. 

By the middle of May Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Companies 
were holding positions round the edge of the Bodo fjord 
as far south as Rognan; No. 2 Company had arrived 
and was holding the Bodo area. No. 1 Company, which 
had arrived before any of the others, was holding Mo 
and was in contact with the Germans. It was now ap- 
parent that the Germans intended to push northwards 
as fast as they could. Accordingly a brigade of Regulars 
was ordered down from Harstadt to reinforce the area. 
One battalion of this brigade went south to join No. | 
Company at Mo; the rest were to stay in the Bodo area. 
The laborious task of making a landing ground at Bodo 
was begun; the ground was so soft that it needed almost 
complete resurfacing, and even wooden house-doors 
were used in making the runway. At that time things 
began to go wrong. The remainder of the brigade, 
which was due for Bodo, met with two disasters. The 
first battalion was in a transport when the Germans at- 
tacked with aircraft and inflicted material loss on it. It 





was decided to send the other battalion with more pre- 
cautions, but it too met with misfortune and had to be 
sent back to Harstadt to refit. The delay in its final 
arrival at Bodo was a very serious factor in the course 
of the campaign. 

The expected German advance from Mo developed, 
and the first Regular battalion and No. 1 Company 
were forced to give ground. The hills along this route 
are covered with thick pine forests in which visibility 
is often only ten or twenty yards. When the Germans 
met opposition on the line of the road, they were quick 
to deploy out on to the hills on either flank. In these 
flanking moves they were helped by the knowledge of 
the country w hich many of their officers had gained as 
“tourists” in peacetime. They were also helped by good 
modern maps and, of course, by their complete mastery 
in the air. Nevertheless they owed their success to 
other causes of more general ‘application. Their men 
were very fit and hard, and were used according to 
their special aptitudes—those that were accustomed to 
hills and to snow were used widest on the flanks and 
so on. They do not delude themselves that all infan- 
try are equal, or even that all men given equal training 
will make the same type of infantrymen. Their men 
were specially armed for forest and hill fighting. In 
place of heavy automatics (and a Bren is very heavy 
halfway up a steep hill!) they had machine-c -arbines 
and in place of artillery they had grenades and numer- 
ous mortars. Our men were outwalked, outweaponed, 
outnumbered, and finally outflanked. 

No. 3 Company was sent south to relieve No. | 
Company, as the latter had suffered heavily in three 
weeks of continuous fighting. The relief took place at 
Krokstandt, some thirty miles north of Mo. The sec- 
ond Regular battalion to arrive was sent to take up a 
position at Pothus. While preparing the position they 














Map 2: The Mosjoen-Bodo Area 
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discovered a dump of German ammunition, which is 
rather a surprising find in an allied country as yet un- 
occupied by the enemy. Our “Q” [Quartermaster] staff 
are taught to think ahead— —perhaps they now need post- 
graduate training! 

The first Regular battalion withdrew slowly through 
the Pothus position and were then sent back to Bodo 
to rest. No. 3 Company remained with the other Bat- 
talion and No. 2 Company who were already at Pothus. 
Up till this time it was ee that further reinforce- 
ments would come to drive the Germans south. It was 
now known that they would not come. However, the 
day that the Pothus position was abandoned was the 
first of two red-letter days for the British. Three Gladia- 
tor fighters had landed on the newly-made_landing- 
ground at Bodo and now appeared in the air. One un- 
fortunately crashed when taking off, but the other two 
put up a typically marvelous RAF performance. One 
or the other was kept continuously in the air over Rog- 
nan, where a tricky withdrawal into ferry-boats was in 
progress. They played ducks and drakes with the 
Germans, and in their two days of glorious action ac- 
counted for more than fifteen German planes. 

The effect on the troops was electric, they cheered at 
the sight of them and became different men; but it was 
not to last. A large force of Messerschmitt-110’s ar- 
rived, shot one down and the other had to leave for 
Narvik; the pilot was badly wounded in the plane that 
was shot down. Just before this action the Germans 
dropped leaflets on Bodo which read: “Thank you for 
building the landing- ground. We will not bomb it, we 
will take it.” A sinister quip, and not quite true, for 
shortly afterwards about a hundred German bombers 
arrived and razed Bodo to the ground. High-explosive 
and incendiary bombs spared nothing except, of course, 
the brewery; even the hospital, clearly marked with 
red crosses and standing apart from the town, was re- 
duced to ashes. The town consisted largely of wooden 
houses, and this fact may have been a blessing, for the 
smoke that they gave off as they burned covered the in 
habitants and garrison as they evacuated the place. 

The withdrawal by ferry from Rognan to Landset 
was successful but with nothing to spare. The last 
boatload embarked as the Germans entered Rognan 
village, a sapper [engineer] lit the fuze which was to 
blow up the jetty. And then—the engine of the boat 
stopped. The engineer who tinkered with the engine 

had considerable moral support from his passengers in 
desire for success, and he achieved it in time for the 
boat to be some fifty yards from the jetty when it went 
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up. The explosion knocked all the troops over on to 
the deck, but none was hurt. It was hoped that the de- 
struction of the jetty and removal of all boats would 
place an effective barrier in the way of further German 
advance. They had an arm of the sea between them 
and our forces. They attacked the next day. They had 
found a bridle path around the head of the fjord, and 
with amazing energy and determination they had 
marched all night and were on our tail again, not, how 
ever, in any strength. 

Complete evacuation had been ordered, but with 
Bodo destroyed and German forces still in contact with 
our rear parties it looked to be a ticklish operation. In 
the event it was entirely successful, largely because the 
Germans suspended air action for the three vital days. 
The first echelons had left by cruiser and were taken 
to a lonely camp in North Britain to prevent all com 
munication with outside; it was essential that the evac 
uation should be kept absolutely secret from the start. 
The last echelons left on destroyers, and went in the first 
instance to Harstadt. Harstadt was evacuated a few 
days later, and the operation was marked by an event 
which deserves credit. The Air Force pilots of the 
Hurricane fighters which were there were ordered to 
destroy their machines. This they were so loth to do 
that they asked permission to fly them onto an aircraft 
carrier. Permission was given, though the feat was ex 
tremely dangerous, as a Hurricane was never designed 
to land on anything but a large landing-ground. They 
all succeeded. 

So ended an adventure which has many counterparts 
in previous and subsequent British military history. If 
our civilians are a race of shopkeepers, our soldiers are 
a race of plumbers—they come, and then go back for 
their tools. It was, however, the first campaign which 
proved certain fundamentals of this war: One cannot 
fight without air equality, one shouldn’t without air su 
periority. The battlefield is no place for any man who 
has not been trained to take a pride in his endurance. 
his hardness, and his independence of all comfort. In 
fantry is no longer a generic term for an armed soldier 
who has no horse, nor can infantry be armed and 
trained to fight successfully everywhere. The German 
infantry, who needed machine-carbines, had them 
those who had snowshoes could use chee, they were 
specialists in Norwegian warfare, not just PBI—“Poor 
Bloody Infantry.” These basic facts are well under- 
stood at home, and no one on the Continent need doubt 
that when we come back we shall have our tools with 
us—for every conceivable job of war to be done. 
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Practically Peaceful Penetration 
By Sergeant Terry Bull 


All noncoms up front! Take one pile apiece, and 
put out one of the hektograph sketches per man. 
There's a set of seven air photos per squad. 

Settle your rabble down, O’Donahue! We'll get to 
looking at the photographs later. The first thing is to 
get this year’s big picture—how we do it in 1946. 

Maybe you remember that the Mungos stopped us 
in our ‘tracks yesterday. But don’t get fond of the place— 
we re moving on. T he whole corps is going to start the 
attack again tomorrow morning. Our division is going 
over tonight at eleven P.M. 

No—not a raid—it’s something new. 
tration. 

Well, the division was moved out and scattered by 
battalions all along the line last night. 

You know how in 1945 the Mungs formed the habit 
of making their outpost line paper-thin, while their 
main defense became counterattacks. 

Have you seen any of our planes lately? Damned 
few, and any of ’em you see’ll have a couple of Mungo 
fighters on his tail. 

How was the artillery support when we stopped yes- 
terday? Mighty slim. Some of it was on account of out- 
running the ammunition supply, but mostly on account 
of because it was just shot under. 

Where are our tanks? You've seen a whole slew of 
‘em, busted down, blown up, and burnt, but you 
haven’t see many of ‘em running under their own 
power during the last day or two. 

How about the parachute troopers? Gone with the 
wind—and even if we had ’em we probably couldn't 
get planes over to drop ‘em. 

So we're going to attack. Having put ’em on the run 
once, we can’t afford to let up now. We'd just be giv 
ing ‘em time to dig in on another Eisenwall Line, and 
that would be costly. 

Supporting weapons? That's us. We're going to 
take the place of the tanks, artillery, air force, and 
parachutists we haven’t got. We're going to be the 
vanguard, or maybe the spearhead, to get the rest of 
the corps through. 

Take a look at your hektographs. There you see our 
front line in blue, and all the Mungo combat groups 
our intelligence people have been able to spot, in red. 
Notice that their combat groups are pretty wide apart, 
and are located mostly on the forward slopes of hills 
and noses. In the draws you'll see some broken red 
circles, showing night posts. Their likely reserve posi- 
tions are shown by those heavy red circles, generally in 
woods. 

The zigzag dotted blue lines, running from our front 
line inside the Mungo position, are the routes of ad- 
vance that our platoons will follow, and the small blue 
circles are the positions that they will defend. 


Peaceful pene 


Notice the one marked B-1. That's ours. We take 
off from our line at the church Colton, slither 
through the Mung lines, and dig in on that hill about 
half a mile south of Flackville. 

The infantry—I mean the rifle platoons, of the whole 
damned division are going to move forward, by pla 
toons, at eleven o'clock tonight. They're going to dodge 
all contact with the Mungo combat groups and pa 
trols, get to this general line from one to three miles 
inside their outpost line, and dig in for a stiff defense 
by dawn tomorrow. 

Then the big show will begin. All the artillery, 
planes, and tanks we've been able to get hold of in the 
meantime will be thrown in to get the rest of the corps 
forward over the Mungo main line of resistance, and 
help smé ish the local counterattac ks. Notice that our 
own heavy weapons, artillery, engineers, and tanks, will 
be in the big push too, atts ached to other outfits. We 

can’t take ‘em with us where we're going. 

What'll we be doing all this time? Well, you'll notice 
they've got us right in the middle of the Mungo artil 
lery and reserve zone, with two main roads crossing 
within medium rifle range. It’s very likely we'll find 
some artillery to shoot at, and there’s nothing an artil 
leryman gets the jitters over quite as quick as having a 
rifleman shooting at him. Any battery that’s in range 
when dawn breaks, won’t be used—and it’s a cinch 
they won't be able to move any artillery or ammunition 
on those two roads while we're there. 

Another job we'll have is to raise Hell with any of 
their rese ives that are moving up to counterattack. In 
fact, if we're as good as I think we are, once we get set 
on that hill, there's nothing going to move past us 
within five hundred yards, unless it's wearing armor. 

Take another look at the sketch. Notice that the 2nd 
platoon of A Company is on that knob about five 
or six hundred yards to our right, and our own 2d Pla 
toon is in that patch of woods about eight hundred 
yards to our left. C C ompany has a platoon on the 
high ground to our left rear. In fact, the whole area is 
dotted with our combat groups, thin, but still within 
long-range supporting distance, just like 
sector. 


a defensive 


That's just what we're going to have—a defensive 
sector right back in the artillery zone of their defensive 
sector. 


Our artillery? Good question, Holmes. Well, we're 


going to have to be mighty careful to get on the right 
spot, because our artillery, air force, and tanks have all 
got us marked on their maps as being right where the 
sketch shows us, and they're apt to shoot pr: actically 
everywhere else. 

But we'll be in contact with our artillery too—what 


there is of it and such as it is. The sergeant here, out 
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of the 272d, is going to be along with us with his radio, 
and any time we're in sight of a real juicy target, or 
having big trouble, he'll just call up his outfit and ask 
for a few dozen rounds—and can spot ‘em in accurate. 

Get this now—pull out your notebooks, you corporals, 
and get set. 

Black-face—field caps—jackets—trousers—sneakers— 
light machine guns on bipods—mortars—five grenades— 
one mine—canteens full—one meal—bayonets black and 
fixed—no belts, put your ammunition in your pockets, 
and carry bandoleers. Two extra bandoleers per rifle, 
and half again as much for the light guns and mortars. 
Don’t ask me how you're going to carry it. That's up 
to you. But by this time tomorrow, ammunition will be 
cheap at a hundred dollars a round—and no sellers. 

Yes, one meal is right. Call it breakfast or lunch, but 
you'd better eat it early. If we lose, you won't need to 
eat, and if we win our own kitchens will be feeding us 
tomorrow night. We'd carry a full ration, but bullets 
are more important than beans. 

We're wearing field caps because they'll silhouette 
something like a Mungo cap in the dark, and won't 
make any noise in case you knock ‘em against a rifle or 
hit a limb. 

Sneakers is right. Not for comfort—for silence. 
Where we're going, we'll have to pick ’em up easy and 

ut ‘em down soft. And that reminds me, Zweig, you'd 
tter report to Lieutenant Day for duty back here 
with the ede weapons. 

No pack, no raincoat, or any other plunder. You 
won't get a chance to sleep, you can keep warm dig- 
ging, and as for toilet articles—you'll be drinking all the 
water you get. 

We're cutting out all the excess junk for extra bombs 
and bullets. If you think you can scout for two miles 
with still another bandoleer or bomb—take it. You 
may need it before sunset. 

By the way, Gregory and LeBrun—carry twice as 
many flares as you're supposed to. We're going to have 
to keep in extra close touch with the air and artillery 
tomorrow, and if we run into hard luck, a few light 
flares might come in handy before daylight. 

Now, how're we going to work it? 

I've got here a piece of rope about two hundred feet 
long. You'll notice it has a knot in it every four feet. 
This is our guide line. They say it’s going to be a black 
night. 

We'll start out from the church in Colton, with the 
Skipper, an intelligence man, and two scouts in front. 
This bird from the intelligence will be able to give a 
couple of right answers in Mungo—if the Mungos ask 
the right questions. He’s also supposed to be a guide, 
but we'll learn the road ourselves, just in case. 

I'll be holding this loop in the middle of the rope. 
The rest of you birds ne fat each end, half on the 
right and half on the left, and follow me in a column of 
twos. Freeze onto one of these knots with your free 


hand, and don’t let go under any circumstances—unless 
it’s to stab a Mung. 

That brings me to something else. Nobody loads 
until the Old Man or me gives the word. Any man 
that fires a shot—I promise to track him down by the 
powder smoke, and stab him myself—personally. 

The artillery is going to help us out by keeping up 
a slow bombardment of the rear areas all night. They'll 
try to keep one shell in the air over every company 
front all the time, so as the noise will keep the Mungos 
from noticing little things. The air will do the same 
with planes. 

Now when we're going in between the Mungo out- 
posts we're going to have to be careful. They haven't 
had time to put up wire, so we may blunder into a 
wiring party if we're not careful. Certainly they'll be 
jittery, and apt to throw up a light for little or no 
reason. In case you hear a light go up, get down and 
don’t move. 

One thing that will worry us will be their blind firing 
in case they suspicion us or get the twitters. In that 
case we just disregard ‘em, the Skipper says. 

I know that’s going to be a tough job. I’ve always 
found it practically impossible to disregard a Mung 
anywhere inside of five hundred yards, and now and 
then one of ‘em has put me in quite a sweat at over 
half a mile. But the Old Man says that’s what we've 
got to do, because if we're quiet, they'll probably take 
us for a patrol. If we fight, we might give the show 
away, and then there’s the chance of getting the whole 
Corps shot to Hell. 

Another danger, not so likely, is that we may run 
into a patrol, or just some jokers wandering around. 
You'll notice that our route zigzags across open spaces, 
steering clear of all roads, trails, and woods. Well, the 
Mungos are just like we are when it comes to sleeping 
and hiding out under trees, so on a cool raw night like 
we've been having lately, very few of ‘em will be out 
walking for their health. 

But if we do happen to run into a patrol, DON’T 
SHOOT! The intelligence man will tell ‘em “Hello 
pals,” in Mungo, and keep talking. I stop. You men on 
the right half of the rope swing out to the right, and 
the rest of you fan out to the left. Keep edging in— 
easy. Then when the Skipper figures you're about on 
line with him, he'll cough loud enough for you to hear 
it. When you hear that, drop your rope, move in 
crouching, and the first man you see between you and 
the sky—slip it to him—quick. 

Yes, Lorentz, you're right. There might be some 
very sad mistakes made. Remember last month when 
we were doing all our night training? That's what 
they were thinking about when they issued this paint. 
Radio—radium—anyway, it shines in the dark. 

Just as soon as this session is over, the platoon will 
file by Concettino and Morris, here at the door, and 
they'll put a spot of paint the size of a quarter on your 
jackets, fore and aft. That'll be visible at just a little 
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beyond good bayonet range. So when you go to slap 
your stickeree into somebody tomorrow night, check 
up on him for a spot of light. There shouldn't be any 
serious mistakes made, if you're careful. 

When we get to where we're going, we'll halt and 
form a combat group. Take a look at photo number 
seven. About all you can see is that the ground is 
brushy and fairly open. I hope those little white 
splotches are boulders bigger than the chaplain’s bed- 
ding roll—and that the whole place is studded with 
stumps. 

Anyway, we'll take up an all-round defense, gunners 
in the centers of their squads, and mortar crews back 
near platoon headquarters. When the Skipper gets 
here, he'll assign exact positions for every squad, so 
every man can take a look at the picture and select the 
bush he'll be under tomorrow. 

We'll dig in especially for tanks and artillery—not 
for comfort. You won't get any time to rest or move 
around during the day. We'll concentrate all the tank 
mines where they're needed most, planting ‘em be- 
twixt any trees, stumps, and boulders we can find. 

Scatter your dirt far and wide—dump it under 
bushes—hide it behind rocks. We won't have any time 
to build fake parapets, and it wouldn’t be a good idea 
to attract attention with ‘em anyway. 

Then everybody gets his head down except me and 
the Captain. Stand by with all your grenade pins 
straightened and fully loaded. Then when you get the 
word, pop up with everything going, because we want 
to absolutely ruin the first big target that shows up. If 
we have a big break of luck and use our heads, we 
ought to get three to five times our weight in Mungos 
on our first haul. 
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After that, all we've got to do is hold what we've got, 
and snipe everything that moves. If we spot anything 
too far off for our light guns, we'll call up our friends 
in the artillery, and let the 155’s eradicate ‘em. 

Dangerous? You bet it’s dangerous, but if we were 
going to jump off tomorrow in a regular push, that 
wouldn’t be very safe either. I'll guarantee that it'll be 
just as healthy moving in those two miles at night as it 
would be if we did it in broad daylight. The trouble 
with you is that it’s never been tried before. That's 
one of the best things about it. Surprise! 

Just try to figure how you'd feel if you were a Mung, 
up on one of those outposts—you've shot into a big pa- 
trol passing your outfit on the left—you've thought you 
saw another outfit taking cover on your right front— 
you ve heard a Mungo way in back of you screech that 
the Yankees were coming—your corporal took half of 
the squad (the other half, thank God), and went to in 
vestigate three hours ago, and he isn’t back yet! How 
would you birds be feeling about that time? Knowing 
you—well, never mind. 

No, Biesterfeld, there won’t be any details to the col- 
lecting stations this time. You can come along with 
with us. We won't make you fight. We'll just take you 
to where the fighting is, and then you can use your own 
judgment. 

Now take a look at your air photos. The first one 
shows the vertical view of the whole route, all the way 
from the Colton church to the hill south of Flackville. 
The next five show oblique shots, and 

Tenchun! Stand up, Petroff! 

First Platoon all present, sir. I've issued the material 
and instructions on the equipment, Captain, and was 
just giving ‘em a rough idea of the situation 


Spirit of America 


. America has always been a country that prided herself on 
her spirit of youth and hopefulness and initiative. Youth means a 
predominance of courage over timidity, of the desire for adventure 
over the love of ease, of faith, of self-confidence, and of hope. ‘These 
are the factors which enter into the spirit which we call morale and 
which is more valuable on the battlefield than all the other elements 


of defense. 
tary of War. 


—~Tue Honorasce Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 














The Regiments Unfurl 
Their Battle Colors 


By Major Ridgely Gaither, Jr. 


One of the best proofs that the people of the United 
States are peace-loving is the record of their battle units. 
After every war the people sigh with relief, beat their 
swords into plowshares, furl the battle colors of nearly 
all their regiments, and forget about martial music and 
proud flags flapping in the Toor ze. As a result the ofh- 
cial records of the Regular infantry regiments weave the 
strange pattern that is the military policy of the United 
States. 

At the end of the Revolution our forefathers dis 
banded the Army, hung their muskets over the fire- 
place and went back to work. They provided in 1789 
for “The Regiment of Infantry,” w hich comprised the 
entire infantry component of the United States Army. 
From this ancestor sprang the present Ist Infantry and 
3d Infantry, with the 3d Infantry receiving the honors 
of the parent regiment. 

By 1812 the infant Republic had added the 2d In- 
fantry and 5th Infantry (1808), and the 4th Infantry, 
6th infantry, and 7th Infantry (1812). During this 
year the United States entered its first war as a nation, 
and so the first seven regiments of infantry can lay 
claim to the title of the “Old Guard” regiments of our 
Regular Army. 

Most of these regiments distinguished themselves 
during the War of 1812, the 7th Infantry writing a 
glorious finish to the war as the backbone of Andrew 
Jackson's forces behind the cottonbales in the victory 
of New Orleans. 

The “Old Guard” got an additional recruit in 1838 
when the present 8th Infantry was organized, and these 
o. regiments are the only active regiments today 
whose colors marched with Scott to Mexico C ity and 
stormed Chapultepec. 

Curiously enough, of the eight “Old Guard” regi- 
ments, only three of them (4th, 6th and 7th) got into 
action during the World War. The colors of the others, 
heavy with streamers for all the hard- -fought fields of 
our history, were not to be decorated with tokens of the 
victories in France. These grand old regiments were 
“willing and able,” as the motto of the old 7th Infantry 
puts it, but they were so able that they got the job of 
guarding the far- ‘flung possessions of the Republic and 


of forming and reforming the “war baby” regiments. 





Those who look at the list showing the new divisions 
formed today, will notice that except for the 5th Infan 
try each of the “Old Guard” Regular regiments belongs 
to a first-line combat division. 

In 1855 the 9th and 10th Infantry were organized. 
The 10th Infantry, after a glorious history up to the 
World War, was denied the privilege of seeing action 
in France. The 9th Infantry has been present at every 
main action in every war in which the United States 
Army has been engaged from 1856 to 1918. One of its 
commanders, Colonel Liscum, fell carrying the colors 
at the Battle of Tientsin. The regiment won the French 
fourragére for its service during the World War. 

In 1861 the “Civil War babies” were born—1 1th, 
12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th and 
23d Infantry Regiments. All of these garnered stream 
ers on many a hard-fought Civil War field; the 19th 
earned its name “Rock of Chickamauga,” in that bloody 
battle. The 14th Infantry marched on the “Right of 
the Line,” in the victory parade of the Grand Army 
for its distinguished part in the campaigns of the Army 
of the Potomac, and marched to Pekin in 1900. Of the 
regiments formed during the Civil War only the 11th 
Infantry (5th Division), the 16th Infantry and 18th In- 
fantry (1st Division), and the 23d Infantry (2d Divi- 
sion) participated in the World War, the others as usual 
guarded the foreign possessions or organized and trained 
new regiments. The 16th, 18th, and 23d Regiments won 
the French fourragére for service in the World War. 
Today the 19th Infantry and 21st Infantry are on for- 
eign service. All the others are in first-line divisions 
except the 12th Infantry which garrisons the National 
Capital. 

The 22d Infantry, 24th Infantry, and 25th Infantry 
were organized in 1866 in the reorganization after the 
Civil War. All three regiments were a part of the 
American army that took Santiago in ’98, and also carry 
battle honors for the Philippine Insurrection. 

The 26th Infantry, 27th Infantry, 28th Infantry, 
29th Infantry and 30th Infantry were products of the 
reorganization after the Spanish War, and all of them 
actively participated in suppressing the Philippine In- 
surrection. The 26th and 28th diuery were brigaded 
to form the 2d Brigade of the Ist Division in the World 
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War in which both regiments were awarded the French 38 

fourragére for their service, while the 30th Infantry Division to replace the Ma 

fought as a member of the 3d Division. rine Brigade of the World 
Finally we come to the “World War babies,” organ War 

ized to meet the greatest military effort our country had 


Transferred from the 3d 


30) 
vet to face. Of those which have remained constantly 34 Division 7\ Original World War units 
active: = 
15 (Back from 26 years in 
31st Infantry, Siberia, Shanghai. China ) 
33d Infantry, did not get into action. 8] 
34th Infantry, 7th Division, won a streamer in Lor- 4th Division 22 $( New assignments 
{ 4 
raine. 29) 
35th Infantry, did not get into action. 21 eN 
38th Intantry, 3d Division, was the “Rock of the 5th Division | graeme commas 
: Marne at C hateau-Thierry. 11 (Original World War unit 
45th Infantry and 57th Infantry, Philippine Scouts, 1) 
received battle honors from the par 
cate ea : 4a 6th Division 3} New assignments 
ticipation of the Scout companies in 20) 
the Philippine Insurrection. jaa 
65th Intantry was organized in 1899 as a Puerto thD 17 N ; 
Rican battalion and designated as a 7 ner 53 | eats oa sais 
regiment in 1908. 3} 
. 28 (Transferred from Ist Div 
Of the Regular regiments whose flags were furled — g¢h, Division 13) 
after the World War several have been called back to 61\ New assignments 
active service, many of them shaking out streamers not 34) 
carried before except by the men that won them. Here  , ad =| 
Ith Division 47 } New assignments 
are their records: 39 
32d Infantry, did not get acti ee ; 
d not get into action. t Armored Division 6th Infantry (Armored 


36th Infantry, did not get into action. 

37th Infantry, did not get into action. 

39th Infantry, Aisne-Marne to the Meuse-Argonne. 

4lst Infantry, did not get into action. 

43d Infantry, Philippine Scouts. 

47th Infantry, Aisne-Marne to the Meuse-Argonne. Hawaiian Division 

51st Infantry, Gerard-Mer sector, Vosges, Meuse 
Argonne. 

53d Infantry, Alsace to the Meuse-Argonne. 

6lst Infantry, Alsace to the Meuse- ag 

366th Infantry, St. Dié, Vosges, Marbache, Lorraine. 

367th Infantry, St. Dié, Vosges, Marbache, Lorraine. 

368th Infantry, St. Dié, Vosges, Meuse-Argonne Of 
fensive, Marbache, Lorraine. 


2d Armored Division 41st Infantry (Armored 
3d Armored Division 36th Infantry (Armored 
4th Armored Division 51st Infantry (Armored 
( 19th Infantry 
} 21st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
43d Infantry (PS 
Philippine Division 4 45th Infantry (PS) 
| 57th Infantry (PS) 
5th Infantry 
Panama Canal Department 14th Infantry 
| 33d Infantry 


Comparisons are difficult to make and hard to sus Non-Divisionat Units 
tain. A regiment, like a good soldier, goes where it’s 4th Infantry 31st Infantry 
told and does what is to be done. However, a review 65th Infantry 37th Infantry 
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Mobility For Small Headquarters Staff Sections 
By Major St. Elmo P. Tyner 


[he demand for mobility and speed in setting up 
and operating small staff sections must be met. Here 
is one solution—a trailer—evolved by Headquarters 
73d Brigade for use during the maneuvers of 1940. 
Our trailer was tested and retested during nineteen 
days of rain and mud and it met every demand. 

The trailer will unfold in one minute to form a 
compact, convenient, and complete field office large 
enough to accommodate all staff sections of the brigade. 
Within two minutes we can fold up our office and 
steal away. 

During the Wisconsin maneuvers we used a small 
station wagon as a prime mover which also served to 
transport the four S’s, the sergeant major, and one 
clerk. Figure 1 shows the trailer closed up and ready 
to roll. Figure 2 shows our office open for business 
and lacking only the occupants. The sides and ends 
of the trailer form adequate overhead protection during 
wet weather. We originally planned to use a black 
canvas covering to be carried on the roof and which 
would be unfolded over the trailer to form a roof and 
sides under which the staff could work at night and 
use lights without fear of detection. But lack of money 
prevented us from carrying out this idea. 

Figure 3 is a view of the office in operation show- 
ing the sergeant major’s desk in front. It will be noted 
that a small desk is built into the front of the trailer. 
The desk holds a typewriter fastened to a board which 
may be pulled out into the working position and just 
as quickly pushed back into a locked position when 
we are ready to move. Underneath the desk we stored 
eight lightweight steel chairs. 

Figure 4 shows the rear end of the trailer. The rear 
door (which hinges up) is simply raised slightly and a 
drop desk board behind it is lowered. The outside 
door rests upon the lowered desk board and forms a 
sloping surface upon which to display the “extra” situa- 
tion map. All liaison officers and staff members used 






this map for information and did not have to disturb 
the S-2 and S-3. 

The two sides of the trailer also have drop desks 
which fall into position when the sides are raised. So 
establishing an office is merely a matter of raising four 
trailer sides, pulling out chairs (if the situation indicates 
any degree of permanency) and attaching the wires to 
the field telephone carried inside the body of the trailer. 

This rolling office met every requirement. We 
simply rolled into a small sheltered position, uncoupled 
the prime mover and were in operation in a matter of 
seconds. If the enemy mechanized forces threatened, 
we were hooked up and gone—long before it would 
have been possible to tear down the simplest standard 
set-up, not to mention the complications of loading and 
the still greater complications of sorting and setting up 
on a new location. 

We cheerfully admit that one well-placed shell or 
bomb would put our office and a goodly portion of our 
staff out of business. But we do claim that we can con- 
ceal our rolling office quickly and easily no matter how 
mobile the situation. The whole affair (aside from the 
CG and the exec) needs only fifteen by twenty feet 
of room. This permits us to drive into brush, or under 
trees, where but little additional work is required to 
completely hide our headquarters. 

Our unit probably would not do for a larger head- 
quarters. But several such units would give greater 
mobility and flexibility to the larger staffs and would 
be more easily handled and concealed than section of- 
fices established in trucks. In the latter case the greater 
size of the trucks makes it much more difficult to con- 
ceal position and makes for a more cumbersome move- 
ment. 

I believe that some type of trailer such as this, per- 
haps with the addition of a light- proof tent cover, is one 
solution to the problem that faces us in the new type of 
war. 
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The Service Company 


The service company of the rifle regiment consists 
of a company headquarters, a regimental headquarters 
platoon, and a transportation platoon. The members 
of this company are trained as individual riflemen as 
well as in their special service company duties. 

The service company is primarily the regimental 
supply unit. It— 

(1) Furnishes part of the enlisted personnel for 
regimental headquarters to include the adjutant’s (S-1) 
section, including a group under the personnel adjutant, 
the operations and training (S-3) section, and the regi- 
mental supply officer’s (S-4) section. 

(2) Receives and distributes all supplies. 

(3) Performs second-echelon motor maintenance. 

(4) Furnishes supply and maintenance transport 
and personnel for battalions and separate companies. 

In combat this company establishes, operates, and 
controls the regimental distributing points for rations 
and water (Class I supply), gasoline and oil (Class III 
supply), ammunition (Class V supply), and engineer 
supplies (Class IV supply). 

It also establishes, operates, and controls the regi 
mental-train bivouac (the area of regimental rear-ech- 
elon elements). Here will usually be found the regi 
mental supply officer’s (S-4’s) section less any person 
nel at the regimental command post; the service com 
pany headquarters (bivouac headquarters); the trans 
portation platoon, including its command group (pla 
toon headquarters), maintenance section (less detached 
mobile crews); the ammunition train, and the kitchen 
and baggage train; the mess and supply personnel and 
kitchens of all companies when not required in the 
forward area (these usually operate in the bivouac of 
kitchen and baggage train); the regimental ration 
(Class I) distributing point (usually near kitchen lo 
cations); and the regimental gasoline and oi! distrib 
uting point. 

Company HEADQUARTERS 

Company headquarters includes the personnel that 
help the commander control and administer his com- 
pany. They are divided according to duties into the 
company command and administration groups. 


The command group is composed of the company 
commander, the first sergeant, the chauffeur with com 
mand-and-reconnaissance car, and a number of mes 
sengers and orderlies. 

The company commander, in addition to command 
ing the company, assists the regimental supply officer 
CRSO) in supplying the regiment. He is responsible 
for the discipline, administration, and training of his 
company. However, the special training of personnel 
who perform duties under the supervision of officers 
who are not in the company is a responsibility of those 
officers. During marches the company commander com- 
mands the regimental motor echelon, consisting pri 
marily of regimental trains (less detachments) and any 
company transport under regimental control. 

In combat he takes over the establishment, defense 
and operation of the regimental-train bivouac, includ 
ing control of all its personnel and installations. He 
performs this duty under the supervision of the RSO 
when the trains are under regimental control, and under 
the designated representative of the division command 
er when the trains are under division control. 

The first sergeant is in charge of enlisted men of the 
command group. He helps his commander in the in 
terior company administration and in the control of its 
several elements. 

Of the orderlies, one is usually assigned to the RSO 
and one to the company commander. 

The messengers are employed by the commander. 
The messengers required by the RSO are assigned to 
the supply section, regimental headquarters platoon. 

The company command group uses the command 
and-reconnaissance car. Transportation for the RSO 
comes from headquarters company vehicles. 

During marches the command group moves at the 
head of the regimental motor echelon. During combat 
it establishes and operates the regimental-train bivouac 
headquarters. 

The company administration group is composed of 
personnel primarily concerned with the company mess, 
the supply of the company itself, and its personnel ad- 
ministration. It comprises the mess sergeant, the cooks 
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and their helpers, the supply sergeant, the armorer- 
artificer, a carpenter, the corporal company clerk, the 
chauffeur of the kitchen-and-baggage truck, and a 
number of basic privates. 

The mess sergeant trains the cooks and cooks’ help- 
ers, and operates the company mess, which is usually 
established near the other company kitchens in the 
regimental-train bivouac. He sees to it that service 
company and attached personnel at or near the regi- 
mental-train bivouac, and company personnel at the 
regimental command post, receive their meals. 

The supply sergeant supervises the work of the 
armorer-artificer and the carpenter. In combat he may 
be required to supervise the preparation of shelter and 
concealment in the regimental-train bivouac. 

The company clerk performs his duties with the 
regimental personnel group. 

The basic privates assist the supply sergeant or do 
such other work as the company commander directs. 

During marches the administration group and the 
kitchen and baggage vehicles march with components 
of the kitchen-and-baggage train in the regimental mo- 
tor echelon. During combat they usually bivouac and 
operate in the part of the regimental-train bivouac as- 
signed to the kitchen-and-baggage train. 

Motorcycles assigned to company headquarters are 
usually made available to the munitions officer and 
ammunition sergeant of the supply section (regimental 
headquarters platoon). 


REGIMENTAL HEADQUARTERS PLATOON 


This platoon consists of a staff and a supply section. 
The staff section includes the sieeieeel Ulisse a 
master sergeant (regimental sergeant-major), a master 
sergeant (regimental personnel sergeant), a technical 
sergeant (operations sergeant), two staff sergeants 
(color sergeants), a staff sergeant (stenographer), a 
sergeant (headquarters clerk), a sergeant (mail clerk), 
a corporal (headquarters clerk), the mail-clerk cor- 
porals, a corporal (assistant to chaplain), and the head- 
quarters clerks, messengers, and basic privates. 

The personnel adjutant, regimental personnel ser- 
geant, one or more clerks of the staff section, and clerks 
of companies constitute the regimental personnel group, 
a mn of the personnel (S-1) section. In garrison the 
whole section may operate together. In the field this 
group is separated from the CP and usually operates 
in and moves with the division or corps rear echelon. 
The group maintains administrative and personnel rec- 
ords which are not kept by the regimental adjutant or 
company commanders. 

The regimental sergeant-major and one or more clerks 
of the staff section form that part of the personnel (S-1) 
section that works under the regimental adjutant (S-1) 
at the CP. They prepare the unit journal and other 
records and reports. The sergeant-major receives mes- 
sages and supervises their delivery, circulation, and re- 
turn for entry in the unit journal. 
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The operations sergeant is the principal enlisted 
assistant to the regimental S-3, under whose supervision 
he and one or more clerks of the staff section perform 
their duties with the regimental command group. Dur- 
ing marches they move with this group and during com 
bat they work at the regimental CP. 

The regimental color sergeants have custody of the 
colors, and perform guard duties and other tasks. In 
combat they may assist the headquarters commandant 
to control stragglers, guard prisoners, and protect and 
move regimental baggage. They operate in and from 
the regimental CP or the regimental-train bivouac. 

The stenographer, clerks, and messengers are distrib- 
uted between the S-1, S-3 and staff sections. On the 
march and in combat they move and operate with the 
sections to which they are assigned. 

The mail clerks work under the adjutant. In com- 
bat they perform most of their duties in the regimental- 
train bivouac. On marches they usually accompany the 
receiving and distributing group of the supply section. 

The chaplain’s assistant performs the duties pre- 
scribed by the chaplain. 

The supply section consists of the regimental muni- 
tions officer, a master sergeant (regimental supply ser- 
geant), a staff sergeant (chief of receiving-and-distrib- 
uting group), a sergeant (regimental ammunition ser- 
geant), and certain clerks, messengers, and basic pri- 
vates. It operates the regimental supply service in con- 
junction with the transportation platoon. The regi- 
mental S-4 organizes it into three groups: the supply- 
office group (S-4 section), the receiving-and-distribut- 
ing group, and the ammunition-supply group. 

The supply-office group is the regimental supply 
officer's section and operates directly under him. It 
maintains the regimental supply records; consolidates 
and prepares the requisitions, records and receipts; and 
compiles reports and does other work the RSO may re- 
quire. During marches it usually accompanies the 
command group of the transportation platoon. In com- 
bat it operates in the regimental-train bivouac, except 
for such clerks as the RSO may place at the command 
post; the group consists of a master sergeant (regimental 
supply sergeant), two headquarters clerks, a stock clerk, 
and two messengers. 

The receiving-and-distributing group operates direct- 
ly under the company commander. It receives all sup- 
plies (except ammunition and other Class V items ) 
from the higher echelons, and sorts, apportions, and 
issues them to elements of the regiment. It operates the 
regimental DP’s for Class I ital Gistene and water), 
gasoline and oil (Class III), and for engineer supplies 
(Class IV). During marches it usually accompanies 
the command group of the transportation platoon. The 
group usually comprises a staff sergeant, two records 
clerks, and three basic privates. 

The ammunition-supply group, under the RSO, op- 
erates the regimental ammunition DP and takes charge 
of those components of the ammunition train under 
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regimental control. It is responsible for filling vehicles 
at the regimental or divisional ammunition DP and 
for releasing them afterward to battalions and the anti- 
tank company. The group consists of the munitions 
officer and an ammunition sergeant. Labor is generally 
furnished by the battalion ammunition and pioneer sec- 
tions. Transportation for the munitions officer and am- 
munition sergeant consists of two motorcycles with side 
cars (and drivers) in company headquarters. 


TRANSPORTATION PLATOON 
> 


This platoon consists of a platoon command group 
(platoon headquarters), three battalion sections, a head 
quarters company section, an antitank company sec 
tion, an engineer equipment section (when authorized ), 
and a maintenance section. The personnel and vehicles 
(together with the medical detachment vehicles and 
operating personnel) constitute the regimental trains. 

The command group, which comprises the entire pla- 
toon headquarters, consists of a platoon commander 
(regimental transport officer), a master sergeant (trans 
portation chief and mechanical inspector), a sergeant 
(ammunition-train sergeant ), a sergeant (platoon truck- 
master), a chauffeur for the command-and-reconnais 
sance car, and motorcyclist with motorcycle and sidecar. 

The regimental transport officer administers and 
trains the platoon and is responsible for the mechanical 
condition of its vehicles, and also for the operation of 
its components while under regimental control (except 
such parts of the ammunition train as may be perform 
ing their supply mission under command of the muni 
tions officer). In combat the transport officer assists the 
company commander in the establishment, control, de 
fense and operation of the regimental-train bivouac. He 
commands the bivouac when the company commander 
is absent. 

The transportation chief (master sergeant) is the 
principal enlisted assistant to the regimental transport 
officer and is usually charged with maintenance in- 
spections and supervision of motor-vehicle records and 
reports prepared by the records clerk of the mainte- 
nance section. During marches and combat he per- 
forms such duties as the transport officer directs. 

The ammunition-train sergeant usually accompanies 
the parts of the ammunition train that are under regi- 
mental control. 

The platoon truckmaster assists in controlling the 
movement and operation of the regimental trains, usu- 
ally accompanying parts of the kitchen-and-baggage 
train while they are under regimental control. 

The battalion sections each consist of a section com- 
mander (battalion supply officer), a staff sergeant (sec- 
tion sergeant and battalion supply sergeant), a sergeant 
(section truckmaster), the chauffeurs, assistant chauf- 
feurs, and vehicles of the ammunition train and kitchen- 
and-baggage train, the motorcyclist and motorcycle with 
sidecar, and a number of basic privates. 

In garrison the section commander trains and oper- 
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ates his section under the platoon commander. In tac 
tical training and in operations he is the battalion sup- 
ply officer, performing his duties under the battalion 
commander. He does not command the ammunition 
and the kitchen-and-baggage components of the section 
except while these are under battalion control. 

The section sergeant is the principal enlisted assist 
ant to the section commander. In tactical training and 
in operations he becomes the battalion supply sergeant 
and then works in the battalion area under the battalion 
supply officer. He accompanies parts of the battalion 
section of the trains when this is deemed advisable. 

The section truckmaster is responsible for the move 
ment of vehicles in his charge. In tactical training and 
in operations he usually accompanies the battalion 
kitchen-and-baggage train. When his vehicles are un 
der battalion control he works under the battalion sup 
ply officer, when they are under regimental control he 
works under the regimental transport officer. 

The antitank company section comprises those chauf 
feurs and vehicles of the ammunition train and kitchen 
and-baggage train that serve the antitank company. 

The headquarters company section comprises the 
chauffeurs and the kitchen-and-baggage vehicles of the 
train that serve the headquarters company. 

Engineer-equipment section (when authorized). This 
section consists of chauffeur(s) and cargo truck(s) that 
carry the unit intrenching equipment and other engi 
neer matériel authorized by tables of allowances or 
released to the regiment by higher headquarters. 

The maintenance section consists of the maintenance 
officer, a staff sergeant (chief mechanic), a clerk (rec 
ords ), the motor mechanics, the welder, and a number 
of chauffeurs and basic privates. Its trucks carry the 
tools and light, portable equipment for second-echelon 
motor maintenance. 

The maintenance officer organizes his section into a 
shop group and four mobile crews each with a light 
truck. One crew operates with each of the three bat 
talions, and one with either the AT or the headquarters 
company. In combat the maintenance section operates 
in and from the regimental-train bivouac. 

During marches the transportation platoon, less the 
sections working with subordinate units, is a part of 
the regimental motor echelon, which usually moves by 
bounds in rear of the foot echelon. During uncovered 
movement, ammunition-train vehicles if not already re 
leased to subordinate units precede the other compon- 
ents of the platoon in the motor echelon and travel in 
the order in which they will probably be released. 

Less the detached mobile crews, the maintenance 
section travels in rear of the motor echelon, prepared 
to repair or tow disabled vehicles. 


Trains AND Moror MAINTENANCE 


The motors of the regiment are divided into company 
(or tactical) transport, and regimental trains. 
The company transport consists of vehicles assigned 
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to companies or detachments for tactical use. In of- 
fensive action the vehicles stay close to the units they 
serve. In defensive combat they may be withdrawn to 
a bivouac under battalion or regimental control. 

A unit train is the part of the unit's transportation 
(including personnel) which operates under the im- 
mediate orders of the unit commander primarily for 
supply, evacuation, and maintenance. The regimental 
trains consist of the vehicles and operating personnel of 
the transportation platoon of the service company and 
the aa and operating personnel of the regimental 
medical detachment. Regimental trains are classified 
as ammunition train, kitchen-and-baggage train, engi- 
neer-equipment train (when authorized), maintenance 
train, medical detachment train. 

The ammunition train includes the train vehicles 
and the operating personnel used to transport ammuni- 
tion for the regiment. It is divided into three battalion 
sections and the AT company section. 

All sections form part of the transportation platoon, 
which operates under regimental control. Sections are 
released to the units they are to serve in time to permit 
issuing ammunition before deployment. After ammu- 
nition is issued, the emptied vehicles revert to regi- 
mental control in order to refill, and during this time 
are commanded by the munitions officer. Ammunition- 
train vehicles may be allotted to units or pooled. 

The kitchen-and-baggage train includes the vehicles 
and personnel used to transport rations, water, kitchen 
equipment, and impedimenta not carried on company 
transport. Certain company mess and supply person- 
nel usually accompany the kitchen-and-baggage ve- 
hicles that serve their companies. The kitchen-and- 
baggage train includes one or more cargo trucks for 
each company and battalion headquarters detachment 
and the cargo trailers with some of these vehicles. 

The vehicles are grouped into the battalion, AT com- 
pany, and headquarters company, sections of the trans- 
portation platoon. The service company kitchen and 
baggage vehicles are assigned to company headquarters 
but usually operate as a part of the train. 

The kitchen-and-baggage train generally moves and 
bivouacs under regimental (sometimes divisional) con- 
trol under command of the regimental transport officer. 
Parts are released to subordinate units as necessary. 

Engineer-equipment train (when authorized). This 
train transports the unit intrenching equipment and 
other engineer matériel which is authorized by tables or 
which may be allocated by higher headquarters. It 
usually marches and bivouacs under regimental con- 
trol. It may be released to a certain battalion or battal- 
ions, or its loads may be distributed to subordinate units. 

The medical detachment train transports medical 
supplies and certain medical personnel. 

Designation of trains. Trains may be designated by 
unit, as “Ist Infantry Train,” which means the part of 
the regimental transportation (including personnel) op- 
erating under the orders of the regimental commander 
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primarily for supply, evacuation and maintenance; and 
“Train Ist Battalion Ist Infantry,” which means the 
ammunition, kitchen-and-baggage vehicles, and person- 
nel of the transportation platoon allotted to the Ist Bat 
talion section, together with any attached medical and 
maintenance vehicles and operating personnel. 

Trains may also be designated by unit and function, 
as “Ammunition Train Ist Infantry,” or “Ammunition 
Train 1st Battalion 1st Infantry,” to denote ammunition 
components of Ist Battalion section, or “Kitchen-and- 
Baggage Train Ist Battalion lstdnfantry,” to denote the 
kitchen-and-baggage components of the Ist Battalion 
section. 


REGIMENTAL- | RAIN Brvouac 


The regimental trains, less the parts released to bat- 
talion control, bivouac during combat under control 
of the regimental or higher commander, and under the 
direct command of the service company commander or 
the transport officer. When not in use the vehicles 
are concealed in the regimental-train bivouac. 

Besides trains, this bivouac usually contains various 
administrative establishments and personnel. 

The bivouac location is part of the supply plan, pre- 
pared by the RSO. Before submitting recommenda- 
tions, he consults the service company commander or 
transport officer. The regimental commander usually 
decides the matter. 

During rapidly-moving situations, the regimental 
train bivouac may be merely a temporary assembly area 
for trains and administrative personnel. 

The size of the bivouac area may vary from approxi- 
mately one-quarter of a square mile to one or two square 
miles. This depends primarily on the concealment af- 
forded, the road net, and the terrain features that favor 
defense against air and mechanized attack. 

The service company commander commands the 
regimental-train bivouac and its installations and per- 
sonnel. 

Characteristics. In selecting an area for the regi- 
mental-train bivouac, certain characteristics are sought 
for. It should be located beyond probable fires of hos- 
tile light artillery. It should be accessible to a road lead- 
ing to forward troop locations and also to the rear. It 
should afford concealment from hostile air and ground 
observation and be large enough so that vehicles and 
activities may be spread out. Hard standing must be 
available for motor vehicles. Its location should favor 
defense against air and mechanized attack and should 
not interfere with friendly troop movements. The area 
should be in front of any barrier that may become im- 
passable to motor transportation. The area should con- 
tain water (and fuel, if wood ranges are in use). Build- 
ings are desirable for the use of supply and mainte- 
nance activities. 

Interior arrangement. The service company com- 
mander divides the bivouac area into sub-areas, usually 
with the assistance of the regimental transport officer. 
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Ordinarily the following arrangement is suitable: 

(1) Kitchen-and-baggage-train bivouac, containing 
the kitchen-and-baggage train, the company kitchens, 
and mess and supply personnel of all companies. 

(2) Ammunition-train bivouac, containing all com- 
ponents of the ammunition train when they are not 
actually performing their supply mission or re!cased to 
subordinate units. 

(3) Maintenance-section area. 

(4) Train-bivouac headquarters area, usually con- 
taining the service company headquarters, RSO’s sec- 
tion, the receiving-and-distributing group of the supply 
section, the ration DP (near kitchen locations), and the 
gasoline and oil DP (accessible to vehicles). 

Signal communication between the regimental CP 
and the regimental-train bivouac and between the regi- 
mental-train bivouac and division headquarters must be 
rapid. Motor messengers, radio, and when practicable 
wire communication, are the means ordinarily used. 
The width, depth, area, and interior arrangement of 
regimental-train bivouacs will vary widely in different 
situations, depending on the road net, cover, and the 
features that favor defense against mechanized attack. 

Security. Provision for all-around defense against 
ground and air attack must be made by the commander 
immediately upon the occupation of the regimental- 
train bivouac. The service company organic means of 
defense are supplemented as the regimental command- 
er directs. S-4 advises the regimental commander on 
security measures for all supply units and installations. 

Moror MAINTENANCE 

A regiment performs first- and second-echelon main- 
tenance. 

First-echelon maintenance. The chauffeurs, using 
the tools and supplies available on their vehicles, do the 
first-echelon maintenance. Motor mechanics who assist 
in this and such second-echelon maintenance as is prac- 
ticable, are assigned to the headquarters, antitank, and 
heavy-weapons companies. Ordinarily, first-echelon 
maintenance limits itself to: inspections; servicing with 
gasoline, oil, water, antifreeze, and air; cleaning and 
ordinary lubrication; and tightening and replacing nuts, 
bolts, screws, and studs. Each company commander 
who has motor vehicles organically assigned directs and 
supervises his first-echelon maintenance. He assigns 
definite maintenance duties to chauffeurs and prohibits 
them from doing other maintenance work, except in 
emergencies. The chauffeur is responsible to the com- 
pany commander for preventive-maintenance work 
within the limit of his ability and the equipment 
he has. He inspects his vehicle before, during, and 
after each operation and reports defects. The company 
commander regularly inspects his company’s vehicles 
and has the appropriate adjustments and minor repairs 
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made. Any repairs that call for skill beyond the capa 
bilities and facilities of the company are reported to the 
service company maintenance officer. 

Second-echelon maintenance embraces preventive 
maintenance, minor repairs, unit replacements, and in 
spections, and is done by the service company. The 
maintenance officer uses the personnel and equipment 
of the maintenance section of the transportation pla 
toon for second-echelon maintenance on all vehicles of 
the regiment. Vehicles that need third- or fourth-eche 
lon maintenance are ordinarily reported through com 
mand channels to higher authority, and steps taken to 
have them evacuated for repair or replacement. In 
emergencies the service company may be called upon to 
perform some third-echelon maintenance. 

Third- and fourth-echelon maintenance is normally 
performed by quartermaster or ordnance personnel. | 

All commanders must make regular and frequent in 
spections of their motor vehicles and of the operating 
and maintenance activities of their command. 

Maintenance during marches and combat. During 
marches and tactical operations every opportunity for 
motor maintenance is utilized. The company motor 
mechanics ride at the rear of company-transport group 
ings. During halts they inspect with an eye to pre 
ventive maintenance and make adjustments and minor 
repairs. If a vehicle breaks down, a company motor 
mechanic stops with it to repair it if practicable. 

The maintenance section of the service company is 
distributed during marches and combat so as to give 
the most eflicient service to the regiment. Some of the 
section marches at the tail of the regimental motor 
echelon. Mobile crews are attached to battalions or to 
battalion sections of the regimental trains, and one crew 
is usually attached to the AT company. 

Mechanics often make temporary roadside repairs to 
disabled vehicles so that these can reach their destina- 
tion or the bivouac of the maintenance section Cin regi- 
mental-train bivouac). When a vehicle drops out, it is 
driven, pushed, or towed to the side of the road and 
placed under cover for possible diagnosis and repair at 
this point. If the service company maintenance person 
nel decide that repair is impossible within the time limit 
imposed by the situation, the vehicle is either towed or 
abandoned. Only an officer or noncommissioned ofheer 
who has been given this authority may make the deci 
sion to abandon a vehicle. Such a vehicle is reported 
to the next higher headquarters so that it can be picked 
up by a maintenance or salvage unit. 

During combat the maintenance section operates 4 
mobile repair shop in the regimental-train bivouac to 
which vehicles disabled beyond roadside repair but not 
too badly damaged are brought. It is often better to 
send repair crews to work on disabled vehicles at the 
spot where they were disabled. 


[To be continued] 
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General Lynch Retires 

On May 1, Major General George A. Lynch, Chief 
of Infantry, retired from active service after more than 
forty years’ service, at sixty-one years of age. The Army 
thus lost a soldier of the highest professional attain- 
ments. 

When General Lynch became Chief of Infantry in 
1937, he at once began to devote his energies toward 
furthering the modernization of the Infantry arm, and 
during his whole tour this vitally important work surged 
forward. Thus, long before the war in Europe and the 
present period of emergency in our country raised the 
tide of military activity to its present heights, General 
Lynch was striving in every possible way to improve 
and modernize the tactics and equipment of Infantry. 

Under his direction the further development and 








Major General George A. Lynch 


the procurement of the M-1 semiautomatic rifle placed 
in Infantry hands the sturdiest and most powerful 
basic individual weapon of any armed force on the 
globe. The Infantry has also gained, through his un- 
ceasing efforts, many specific and noteworthy improve- 
ments in the different weapons it uses to support the 
rifleman in combat. More than three years ago General 
Lynch was officially emphasizing the immediate and 
pressing need for heavily armed and armored tanks. 
Mainly through his efforts and under his supervision 
our present medium tank was developed and adopted, 
and the present light tank was brought to a high state of 
efficiency. The Browning automatic rifle has been con- 
verted into a thoroughly modern battlefield weapon of 
high accuracy. The 37-mm. AT gun and the 60-mm. 
mortar, both badly needed as supporting weapons, have 
been adopted, as have new and efficient means of tacti- 
cal transportation, infantry antiaircraft fire and signal 
communication. During his tour as Chief of Infantry, 
General Lynch also made recommendation for the de- 
velopment of a 75-mm. AT gun, and as he leaves office, 
other vitally important projects, among them a carbine to 
take the place of the automatic pistol as an individual 
weapon, are in process of study, test, and completion. 
Likewise with organization and tactics. The mod- 
ernization of infantry organization under General 
Lynch’s direction is known to all readers of The 
Journat, and so is the Infantry Field Manual (Field 
Manual 7-5) to which he has devoted so much of his 
thought and energy during the past four years. The 
tactical doctrine of infantry adopted through the issu- 
ance of this manual marks the greatest forward step 
in the combat methods of our Army for several decades. 
Another development of the first importance which 
General Lynch has guided is that of parachute in- 
fantry. He has likewise steadily urged the training of 
special air-infantry units, specially formed and trained 
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motorized divisions, and units skilled in mountain and 
winter warfare. 

During his term of office as Chief of Infantry, he 
constantly urged the priority of measures for the in- 
dustrial preparedness of the Nation. Writing in these 
columns in July, 1938, he said, “Most critical of all is 
the total unpreparedness of our industry to meet some 
of our most vital demands for more than a year after 
mobilization. To correct this condition through the 
establishment of an adequate war reserve, which will 
at the same time educate our industry in production, is 
the first need of the military establishment.” 

Not only to his duties as Chief of Infantry, but to 
every task which he has carried out during his entire 
service, has General Lynch brought a high order of 
intellect and a forceful, able leadership. In mental at- 
tainments, especially, he stands among the foremost 
in our Army since the turn of the century. On strategy 
and tactics alike, his reasoning has been profound and 
clear. His abilities are such that the nation has made 
use of them in another wide field than the military. He 
was, it will be remembered, Administrative Officer and 
Acting Administrator of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration in 1934. 

As a member of the Infantry Association from the 
date of his first commission, as Secretary of the Associ- 
ation and Editor of The INFANTRY JourNaL in 1915 
and 1916, and as President of the Association during 
the past few years, the retiring Chief has showed a con- 
stant and deep interest in the Association and in the 
development of The InFantry Journat. His articles 
in The Journat through the years of his career have 
been distinct contributions to military thought, and he 
has been among the strongest supporters of The 
Journat during the occasionally difficult periods which 
have marked its growth. 

Thus, if ever an officer of our Army has earned the 
rewards of retirement, it is Major General George A. 
Lynch. The Infantry Association and The INFantry 
Journat hope that he will indeed enjoy the quiet and 
climate of his new home in Florida. The Journat feels 
certain, however, that his vigorous mind will not be 
content in retirement without some expression and 
comment on modern warfare. It is greatly to be hoped 
that these pages will continue to present to Infantry 
readers the clear and closely reasoned military thought 
of our retiring Chief of Infantry. 
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U. S. Infantry Association Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the U. S. Infantry Asso- 
ciation held on the evening of March 26 at the In- 
fantry Building, Washington, D. C., the following new 
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members of the Executive Council of the Association 
assumed office: 


Colonel Francis 
dent ) 
Colonel Stephen J. Chamberlin, Infantry 
Lt. Colonel Francis W. Mason, Infantry 
Lt. Colonel George L. Eberle, Infantry 
Lt. Colonel John H. Hilldring, Infantry 
Lt. Colonel Feay B. Smith, Infantry 
Major James R. Manees, Infantry 
Captain James M. Churchill, Jr., Infantry 


C. Endicott, Infantry (Vice Presi 


The following are the retiring members: 

Major General Lloyd R. Fredendall (Vice President) 
Brigadier General Wade H. Haislip 

Brigadier General Omar N. Bradley 

Lt. Colonel Albert L. Barrows, Infantry 

Lt. Colonel Richard G. Tindall, Infantry 

Lt. Colonel William F. Lee, Infantry 

Lt. Colonel Joe Starnes, Infantry 


Lt. Colonel Harry W. Caygill, Infantry 


The resignations of Lt. Colonel T. J. Camp and Lt. 
Colonel Francis W. Mason were accepted with regret 
by the Executive Council. Brigadier General Wade H. 
Haislip was elected to serve out the remainder of Colo- 
nel Camp’s term which will expire at the annual meet- 
ing for 1942. Lt. Colonel Joe Starnes was elected to 
serve out the remainder of Colonel Mason’s term which 
will expire at the annual meeting for 1943. 

During the past two years the retiring members of 
the Executive Council have given unstintingly of their 
time in the interests of the Infantry Association and 
have contributed much to the present growth of the 
Association through their sound deliberation and ad 
vice. The new Council expressed by the passage of a 
resolution its deep appreciation for their services, and 
hoped that the interests of the Association would con- 
tinue to be a matter of deep interest to them all. 

The Association also passed a resolution regretting 
that the growth of The Infantry Journal, Inc. and 
the Coast Artillery Journal had made it necessary 
to separate completely the two magazines which for a 
number of years have shared the services of certain 
employees and the use of certain equipment. The deep- 
est appreciation was expressed to the U. S. Coast Artil- 
lery Association for its coéperation and assistance in the 
past, and the hope was expressed that the same spirit 
would continue to exist in full measure between the 
the two Associations in the future. The separation was 
determined upon only after a business survey by com- 
petent experts which resulted in a recommendation 
that it would increase the efficiency of operation of both 
magazines thus to separate. 
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The Association also passed a resolution expressing 
its appreciation to Master Sergeant Charles R. Miller, 
Coast Artillery Corps, who for nine years acted as cir- 
culation manager for The InFantry JourNaL as well 
as for the Coast Artillery Journal. His services to The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL were at all times most thorough and 
loyal, and were carried out with the maximum interest 
of this magazine at heart. The Infantry Association and 
The Inrantry JourNnaL regret that circumstances 
make it no longer possible for him to continue the 
excellent service he has given as a member of the staff 
of this magazine. 

The Executive Council of the Association also de- 
termined to enlarge the Infantry Building, using for 
this purpose the bulk of the backlog which has been 
accumulated during the past few years. The present 
building was erected in 1923 and covers less than half 
the lot on which it stands. The possibility of adding 
to the present building has been under consideration 
for some time, and now that The Journat needs larger 
quarters, the addition has been determined upon as 
the best kind of investment for the Association to make. 
Some improvements are also to be made in the present 
building. It is hoped that the work will be completed 


about the middle of the year. 
Sale 
Greece and Egypt 


How little there is in the thought of an almost wholly 
mechanized warfare—that exaggerated picture of war 
so often drawn since the Battle of France—has been 
well established in Greece. A definite superiority in 
training, planning, and above all in equipment, enabled 
the Nazi columns to slash through Yugoslavia and 
upper Greece at much the same speed with which they 
cut across France a year ago. But as they met the de- 
fending forces in any strength, the mechanized col- 
umns bogged down on every route of their attack, for 
they encountered a combination of mountainous ter- 
rain and stiff resistance which machinery by itself could 
not overcome. Then followed the reports, day after 
day, of foot troops assaulting the Greek, British, and 
Australian positions. 

These repeated foot-infantry attacks were delivered 
against an enemy heavily outnumbered in tanks, dive- 
bombers, guns, and infantry itself—an enemy also 
meagerly equipped with modern means for fighting 
tanks. Yet the assaulting tanks could not get forward 
until infantry in numbers had been used to overcome 
each position of delay. 

Unquestionably this will be all the clearer when the 
full, detailed story of the Greek and British retreat be- 
comes available for us to study, though again this time, 
the news and radio reports from correspondents actual- 


ly with the defending troops have furnished us with a 
considerable amount of early tactical news. 

There have likewise been a few clearly painted tac- 
tical items in the North African picture. Here in more 
open desert country, where mechanized columns were 
not limited by the ground so rigidly in choosing their 
routes of advance, it seems evident that in the face of 
the eastward German drive the British tank units 
found themselves outnumbered and outclassed in armor 
and armament. But where there was a chance, as at 
Tobruk, for the British to establish well-organized de- 
fenses, the German tank units ran into difficulties. 

Also clear from the reports in both theaters is the 
fact, never seriously doubted by any military man who 
stopped to think twice about it, that the defense has 
not become a minor aspect of war—a mere occasional 
alternative of slight importance compared to the offen- 
sive. It has been plain enough in Greece and in Egypt 
alike that a stout and well-planned resistance costs a foe 
dearly, and that where strength and equipment are at 
all equal an attack may get nowhere. It is not enough 
to say that the German tank divisions were delayed by 
terrain or by the difficulty of getting gasoline forward. 
They were held up, too, in no small measure by a stub- 
born resistance with ev ery possibly effective means. 

Especially has this been true as regards Tobruk. 
Tobruk may have been taken finally by the Germans 
before this editorial appears. But up to the time it was 
written there had been at least four assaults on Tobruk, 
apparently conducted with tanks —the latest heavy 
models — against the British garrison. One of these 
mechanized assaults overcame the outer defenses and 
penetrated into the town where there was desperate 
fighting in the streets. All mechanized assaults up to 
the time of writing had, however, been repulsed with 
large losses of tanks to the German forces. 

It seems most apparent that what has been happen- 
ing at Tobruk is of the utmost importance as antitank 
knowledge. At the earliest possible moment The Jour- 
NAL intends to print the technical details of these mech- 
anized attacks and the successful defenses against them. 
For any defense that can drive back an assault by siz- 
able numbers of heavy tanks and destroy one- fourth or 
more of them in the process, is something we want to 
know all about. 

More and more it is evident that the teamwork of 
all arms is what still wins battles or keeps them from 
being won. In our own Army, the infantry has long rec- 
ognized that it must have every assistance, from artillery 
of the ground and air, and from tanks, if it is to make 
headway against any sturdy enemy of good morale. 
Against a weak enemy, infantry by itself may gain the 
day. Likewise with armored forces. But against an 
enemy anywhere near equal in strength, such forces 
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must have the closest coéperation and assistance from 
other fighting units of air and ground. 

Above all, these latest campaigns hold a lesson of 
codperation for us to apply in our own training. At the 
earliest possible moment every infantry unit in our 
Army should have the opportunity for thorough train 
ing in conjunction with the types of tank and air units 
without which they can have small hope of successful 
offensive action against a major enemy. 

oe 
Twelve Full Months 

Past discussion on whether a year is a long enough 
time for a man to become a thorough soldier in, ex 
tends back not merely over a few months, but well 
And doubtless the matter 
will come up for plenty more discussion in the months, 
and possibly the years, to come. There is one side to 
this, however, which we have not seen mentioned very 
often. 

Once again it is Doctor Douglas $. Freeman whom 
we wish to quote for the military wisdom of his words, 
taken from an editorial in his paper, the Richmond 
News Leader—Doctor Freeman, 


back into military history. 


whom we consider 
for three reasons leader and dean of military commen 
tators in the United States: His military background 
is of tremendous breadth. His military editorials con- 
tain a remarkable mixture of common sense and high 
intelligence. And he writes more fluently and interest 
ingly of military things than anyone else. 

Speaking of the man in ranks, Doctor Freeman says: 
“One thing only, but a most important thing, he can 
do to keep this period of training within twelve 
months: He can work so hard, learn so much, and dis 
play so sound a morale, at the end of a year the Army 
chiefs will know that he has acquired the essentials 
of self-defense and can shift to the reserve. Modern 
training essentially is schooling. What a company 
learns in a month depends entirely on what the com 
pany is willing to exert itself to learn. 
company, so with the whole Army.” 


As with the 


"fet, sl 
Right Regiment, Wrong Place 

In the editorial section of the May issue when we 
wrote concerning the 179th Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Murray F. Gibbons, which recently joined our 
Honor Roll of 100% subscribers, we made the mis 
take of saying that the 179th was still at Fort Sill where 
it assembled upon induction. In actual fact, the 179th 
left Fort Sill now some three months ago and has since 
been busily training at Camp Barkeley: In a complete 
editorial lapse we checked last month on the location 
of this 100% regiment by calling the office in Wash- 
ington which we thought would have the latest dope 
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instead calling our own circulation department 
which knew the correct address all the time. 

In similar manner we were asleep at the switch about 
the 13th Infantry which has not been stationed in New 
England as we said “since October, 1939,” but is at 
Camp Jackson where it was reconstituted after most 
of its personnel has been used to fill out other units in 
the United States and in the Canal Zone. 
course, 


It is, ol 
13th Infantry which we proudly wel 
comed last month to the Honor Roll. 


the new 


P 7 P7 
The Best Part of the Magazine 


At first thought it sometimes seems as if there were 
nothing new to say about the Honor Roll when it 
comes to writing this monthly announcement of its 
progress. But with much 
that there are no other lines in any issue ol 
Che INFANTRY JourNAL which give us so much and 
such genuine pleasure to write 


then we remember 


and 
gratitude 


as these which ac 
knowledge our continuous debt to our 100% support 
ers. Year in, year out, it is these units that stand solidly 
behind their magazine and enable us to count on them 
without fail. 

This time one unit moves up into the five-star cluster 
—the 2d Infantry. The 29th Infantry and the 
Infantry the 69th New York to the four 
\dding its third shining star is the 181st 
6th Massachusetts ). 


165th 


adv ance 
Star group. 


Infantry 
A new and welcome name on the Honor Roll is that 
of the 367th Infantry, which, as we tell in detail below, 


has hung up a record in joining the other Hundred 
Percenters. 


In Record Time 


An Honor Roll record of a new kind has been estab 
lished by the 367th Infantry of Camp Claiborne. Thirty 
three dé ays after this regime nt was activated it was one 
hundred per cent behind The INnrantry Journat. 
This is surely full and rapid coéperation. 

Ihe 367th was first formed in 1917 as part of the 92d 
Division. It was organized by the late Colonel James 
A. Moss who commanded it throughout its combat 
service in France, in the St. Die sector, Argonne Forest, 
and the Marbache sector in which it took part in sev 
eral battles during a total of sixty-seven days in these 
sectors. The regiment was de mobilized at C amp Meade 
in March, 1919, and reactivated on March 25, 1941, 
with Colonel Ralph C. Holliday, commanding. The 
Regular Army infantry cadre of enlisted men was 
drawn from the 25th Infantry at Fort Huachuca and 
the medical cadre came from West Point. Groups of 
selectees are now joining the regiment and it is hard at 
its training at Camp Claiborne. 
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26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia ) 
130th Infantry (Illinois ) 


» SSeSetal 


34th Infantry 

3d Infantry 

11th Infantry 

22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 

161st Infantry (Washington ) 
131st Infantry (Illinois ) 

2d Infantry 


KAKK 


124th Infantry (Florida ) 

30th Infantry 

33d Infantry 

182d Infantry (5th Massachusetts ) 
35th Infantry 

7th Infantry 

167th Infantry (4th Alabama ) 
Minnesota CCC District 

14th Infantry 

132d Infantry (Illinois ) 

29th Infantry 

165th Infantry (69th New York) 


KK 


150th Infantry (West Virginia ) 
38th Infantry 

185th Infantry (California ) 
12th Infantry 

66th Infantry (Armored ) 

145th Infantry (Ohio) 


Montana 


316th Infantry 

4th Infantry 

Oth Infantry 

25th Infantry 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois) 
129th Infantry (Illinois) 

181st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 


xx 


57th Infantry (PS) 

3d Military District, PATC 
28th Infantry 

135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry (lowa ) 


* 


149th Infantry (Kentucky ) 

9th Military District, PATC 

796th Infantry (Puerto Rico) 

140th Infantry (Missouri ) 

155th Infantry (Mississippi) 

3d Bn., 109th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
138th Infantry (Missouri ) 

8th Military District, PATC 

2d Military District, PATC 


179th Infantry (Oklahoma ) 
501st Parachute Battalion 

13th Infantry 

36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 

112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 


STATES 


. Missouri 
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Off the @ Record 


This corner of the magazine will offer such material as the editors think will 
be of interest to Jounnat readers but which does not fit into any other depart- 
ment. It will contain some of the better correspondence received by the editors, 
both damning and praising The Journat, and it will be used for any other ma- 
terial which the editors think should be reported wpon to JouRNAL readers. 


We Liked This Letter 


Here is part of a letter which we recently enjoyed 
receiving and reading: ; 
Sir: 

Allow a one-year citizen-soldier—a professional man 
who is glad to give a year in preparation for doing his 
military duty—to applaud the open-minded attitude dis 
played in your columns. No matter what our faults, the 
future is brighter as we can tolerate and profit by all 
criticism that is obviously in constructive spirit 

8 Sere 
Co. C, 93d AT Battalion 
Fort Geo. G. Meade, Md. 


a a 
Another Letter We Liked 
Mr. Robert P. Turner, Jr., 172 Springdale Road, 


York, Pennsylvania, wrote us recently to subscribe for 
The Journat and to order a book. Then he closed his 
letter as follows: “As an ordinary citizen who has been 
living in a pacifistic atmosphere for many years, I am 
now trying to find out what modern war is like, and 
what will be expected of me and my fellow citizens. 
The work you are doing—publishing up-to-date infor 
mation on military matters—seems to me to be most 
commendable.” 

We feel that the attitude of Mr. Turner expressed in 
his first sentence is the attitude every American citizen 
should have. And The Journat will do its best to 
help him and other readers “find out what modern war 
is like.” We also appreciate his kind words about The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


4 4 
Government Best Sellers 


In the short time since The Journat established its 
service of supplying extra copies of official Field and 
Technical Manuals to those who want them, thus to 
augment its customary service of supplying its own and 
other military books and manuals, many hundreds of 
Journat readers have taken advantage of it. Espe- 
cially have we been glad to note how many privates, 
corporals, and sergeants there are who wish to have 


their own copies of the official manuals and other useful 
books, quite ev idently for their self-improvement. 

During the World War, nearly every eager private 
and noncom acquired his own row of such books on 
a shelf beside his bunk which he studied whenever he 
could with promotion and better pay in mind. The 
same thing is true to an even greater extent in our new 
Army, the rapid expansion of which is offering so many 
chances for promotion. 

Che Journat will continue this service and endeavor 
constantly to improve it. We are now listing with our 
other up-to-date books every Field and Technical Man 
ual which we think may be of interest and use to 
soldiers of every rank from private to colonel through 
out the Infantry. We are also adding regularly to our 
list each month those general books and unofficial mili 
tary books which The Journat believes are fully worth 
the publication price to members of the Army. 

You may miss certain well-advertised war books from 
this list. Many of these are good reading, as we will 
say in our book reviews when they are. But only the 
soundest and best of the new books from the military 
viewpoint are placed on our book list. 

Among the official manuals recently added to this 
list, which appears on the last two pages of the maga 
zine, are several of especial interest. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the new ones is the Arctic Manual, a 
special handbook on the frozen north prepared by the 
Air Corps. This manual comes in two volumes at a 
price of seventy cents for both, and is packed with in 
teresting information. Throughout their 536 pages 
these books cover the Arctic in much detail. They tell 
of the land, the sea, and the ice, the climate and 
weather, the animal life, the vegetation, the best ways 
of obtaining shelter and light, food and drink, what 
clothing to wear, how to keep well in the extreme cold, 
the methods of transportation and travel, hunting and 
fishing in the Arctic, and the uses of mechanized trans 
port up there including the dirigible, airplane, and 
tractor. The whole story is there in the Arctic Manual. 
You may not expect to be stationed in those regions, 
though of course you never can tell. But the Arctic has 
become vastly more important in our scheme of things, 
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and the Arctic Manual will give you a clear idea indeed 
of the problems some of our troops are going to meet 
and how they will overcome them 

There is another Field Manual, Dog Team Trans- 
portation, which goes into that particular aspect of the 
Arctic in detail. 

Among the Technical Manuals, too, are a number 
of much interest. The excellent Air Corps series about 
the airplane itself is steadily growing toward comple- 
tion. It has been interesting to note how many Jour- 
NAL readers there are who are interested in Air Navi- 
gation, Aircraft Engines, Aircraft Electrical Systems, 
Link Trainer Operation and Training, and other sides 
of aviation. There are some too who like the Technical 
Manual on Meteorology which gives a clear explana- 
tion of weather, clouds, and weather forecasting. The 
engineer series on Surveying, including Surveying 

lables (two textbooks available at remarkably low 
cost for the several hundred pages of sound material 
they contain), and Topographic Drafting, have also 
been in some demand. Topographic Drafting tells in 
detail exactly how the Army's fine maps are drawn and 
is another useful manual of several hundred pages. 

We hope soon also to be able to add to our list of 
Technical Manuals a complete set on automotive en- 
gines and other parts of automotive transport. Shortly, 
too, there will be new Field Manuals of interest avail- 
able, among them additional parts of the Infantry Field 
Manual dealing with regimental units. All new books 
and manuals are of course announced at the top of our 
book list in the back of the magazine. 

The Journat feels that anything it can do to place 
good military books in the hands of persons who will 
use them is a contribution to National Defense, and 
we therefore seek to make our service in this respect as 
efficient as possible. The Journat makes a profit on 
the non-government books which it sells, which is in 
large part put back into The INFANTRY JourRNat itself, 
for The Journat costs considerably more to produce 
than the subscription price for the magazine. On the 
official Field and Technical Manuals there is practically 
no profit for The Journat, since the discount allowed 
by the Superintendent of Documents is a small one. 
But so long as we can break approximately even, we 
feel, especially in view of the way orders for manuals 
have been coming in, that it is a genuine service and 
we shall by all means continue it. 

We have had some inquiries as to whether there is a 
discount on the official manuals when they are ordered 
in large quantities. We regret to say that the law would 
prevent this even if it were possible otherwise. Any of 
the official manuals can of course be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents at the same prices. We 
believe, however, that we can give a considerably more 
rapid delivery, endeavoring always to get the books in 
the mail within twenty-four hours. Unfortunately, this 
is sometimes not possible when we have to wait our- 
selves for a new stock of some books received on an 
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order. However, we are gradually getting the kinks 
out of our expanding book and manual service and get 
ting it lined up on a fully efficient basis. 

We have also noted that many persons who have 
ordered books and manuals have copied out the num- 
bers on a separate sheet and have not used the handy 
individual order form on the inside of the back cover 
This has led us to believe that most people don’t like to 
chop a chunk out of the cover of the magazine. And so 
this time we have moved the order form to the opposite 
page. We have also recently sent out to many units 
extra copies of our book list. 

In conclusion, we would like to say that The Jour- 
NAL will welcome any suggestions on the i improvement 
of its book and manual service. One general officer has 
suggested how desirable it is for each company to pro- 
vide at least a few standard books for its dayroom—such 
excellent books as Infantry in Battle, New Ways of 
War, What the Citizen Should Know About the 
Navy, and Sports and Games. Camp libraries are being 
provided, it is true. But there are some books that even 
a camp library is not likely to be able to supply in 
quantities to meet the demand. And there are other 
books that should surely be made available to every 
Infantry soldier to read. Besides, there are few ‘better 
ways of sustaining and improving morale than by sup- 
plying good reading matter for the troops. The Jour- 
NAL is always glad to assist in any way in supplying 
magazines or books to units or in giving any advice 
concerning them when such advice is desired. 

ee ee 
Antitank Reprints 

When we offered to make available for a nominal 
sum reprints of the article on the antitank company in 
the April issue of The Journat, we thought there 
might be some demand for them and had two thou- 
sand printed. These were gone in a few days, and by 
now a second printing of five thousand is two-thirds or 
more gone. There are a few hundred left, so that we 
can still fill a number of orders. 

It is the intention of The Journat to supply in simi- 
lar manner reprints of any article that appears in its 
pages, the furnishing of which will assist training in 
any way. Unfortunately, there is a minimum number 
—about five hundred—which we must have total re- 
quests for before we can undertake to furnish reprints, 
for the simple reason that printing costs on smaller 
numbers would make it necessary to put too high a price 
on single copies. 

a aa 

Man-Hours 

. Once, as a subaltern, I worked out how many 
hours in his service a soldier took in “cleaning up.” I 
forget now the astronomical figure I arrived at; but it 
was rather more than the time he spent on drill, and 
as he seemed to be drilling most of the day, one can 
imagine what it must have totalled—Mayor Generac 


J. F. C. Futrer in The Army in My Time. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 
contributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with 
scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover 
around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred 
words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to 
the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 











Back to the Soil 


Watch almost any squad go through extended-order 
drill. When the time comes to hit the ground one 
person usually takes the squatting position and that 
person is usually the corporal. However they may 
preach about the old days when a w holehe arted hit-the 
ground either got grass stains on a man’s breeches or 
busted them out at the knees, our noncoms seldom 
practice these virtues. The recruits take to the dirt 
with a will, but all too often the corporal assumes a dig- 

nified squat. 

Now, who is the enemy going to try to single out on 
the battlefield? You guessed it, the leader in the squat- 
ting position who peers out daintily from behind a tree, 
or gingerly stoops behind a bush or a rock. I’ve picked 
on the corporal but he is not the only sinner. Remem 
ber the old song: “The sergeant’s worse than the corpo 
ral, the lieutenant’s worse than the sergeant—and the 
captain’s worst of all!”? 

There is always some good excuse for not taking the 
prone. You have to stand up in order to supervise, to 
exercise safety precautions in musketry problems, or 
because you have your best pair of pants on. And you 
always console yourself with that old saw “things are 
going to be different when the bullets start flying.” 
But let me tell you one thing, battlefield control is go 
ing to be hard and we had better start practicing it the 
hard way right now. 

We are up against a real crisis, so let's get a little 
realism into our training. Let us return to the soil with 
a hearty thump. Let’ s echo that old radio ad “No stoop, 
no squat. —Caprain IRONPANTS. 

ee oe 
Streamline the Service Record 


It seems to me that our present WD AGO Form No. 
24—the service record, in case you didn’t know—has 
passed into obsolescence. Owing to the great increase 
in Army paperwork the service record booklet now in 
use is inconvenient and entirely too bulky to permit 
free manipulation for typing neat and correct entries. 
And at the same time shoving it behind the typewriter 
roller by main strength is detrimental to any good ma 
chine. Of course, records can be taken apart by pry 
ing loose the staples, but too much disassembly and 








reassembly make the record shabby and threadbare. 

What we need is a service record with detachable 
pages held by a stiff and durable cover. This would 
enable cle rks to make typed entries and remarks on the 
individual pages instead of jamming the whole record 
into the typewriter. 

The record could be so constructed as to permit 
folding the cover and pages lengthwise along the outer 
edge—say one-half inch in—to enable perforation and 
for adjustme nt of a suitable fastener within the margin 

In the long run such a record would add to the neat 
ness, celerity and efficiency of all personnel offices. 
Serceant WiruiaM R. Waxuicx, 12th Infantry 


7 7 7 
Has He Got It With Him? 


Demobilized in May, 1919, I returned to Europe sev 
eral months later, presumably on business, but actually 
in the company of several former fliers whose main ob 
ject in life was apparently to raise hell. This crowd had 
plenty of money and naturally attracted many hangers 
on, such as the Count de Soandso 
owned all the silver mines in Peru”) or the Countess 
Onthemake (“whose husband sold the caviar at Mos 
cow”). Nevertheless, one of us always seemed to take 
the check. And soon it became a standing joke, on 
meeting such possessors of legendary wealth, to whis 
per, “Has he got any of it with him?” 

The battles of Poland and France jolted the swivel 
chairs, and brought a clear realization that if you “have 
got it with you,” you can take the ground the other 
fellow holds. 


“whose per ple 


Generally speaking, our combat troops have two mis 
sions—to attack or to hold—and unless “they have got 
it with them” they can do neither. Is there, then, any 
good reason why the organization of our combat divi 
sions should not be built around the offensive and de 
fensive power of the tank? We are now providing for 
practically naked divisions, presumably .o be shielded 
by armored forces and aided by GHQ tank units when 
they can be spared, or when nothing goes wrong. 

But, organize all divisions around an armored core 
and “they will have it with them” when they need it. 
Nearly every mission of an infantry division can be 
pushed through to success with tank support. It is 
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therefore only common sense to organize this support 
so that fast teamwork will be habitual. 

Air support is simply putting a roof of protection 
over the troops. But why put a roof over anything if 
the front wall is down? 

We can get the tanks. If we had a hundred divisions 
and they needed a hundred tanks each, this would only 
be 10,000—not too many when we get tooled up for 
them. We can and must “have it with us.”—Ex-Cap- 
TAIN. 


Pay Vouchers 

I certainly don’t object to receiving pay and allow- 
ances, but why in the world do I have to make out an 
elaborate voucher every month in order to pull down 
my jack? 

You can't tell me it’s just government red tape. Hell, 
I've worked for the government before, getting more 
money than I do as a subaltern in the Army of the 
United States, and I never had to make out pay vouch- 
ers. All that happened was that they brought me a 
check on paydays, with no effort on my part required. 

And it isn’t any harder to figure out pay-plus-al- 
lowances than it is to figure just pay alone. A finance 
officer can do it as accurately as I can, and—here's the 
rub—he has no other duties, and I have. If he makes a 
mistake or ignores a fogey, I'll catch up with him soon 
enough; and if I’m overpaid, he'll catch up with me. 
After all, the computation in my case is no more difh- 
cult than in the case of a married sergeant living off 
the post on commutation—and he manages to get paid 
without having to submit a voucher. 

I'm on the payroll, figuratively. 1 want to get on liter- 
ally, too. Let the numberwork boys rustle the papers, 
and let me get the money. With more time to concen- 
trate on the real job in hand, I'll be earning it, too. 
—Bucatoo LreuTENANT. 

Si ae 
Those Reading Courses 

I knew I was going to get in trouble. Ever since my 
fourth-grade teacher visited physical vengeance upon 
my rumble seat for reading The Call of the Wild dur- 
ing a geography study period, I’ve had an idea I read 
too much. Now Training Circular No. 25 confirms 
my fears. 

It seems that since I’m a Reserve officer in an 
arm, I’m not supposed to read anything. There are 
reading courses for Regulars of all brands, the learned 
Adjutant General’s Department Reserve, the Chemical 
Warfare Service Reserve, the Corps of Engineers Re- 
serve, and others—but we Reserve Doughboys and Artil- 
lerymen are ignored. 

I want it distinctly understood that I can read. Within 
the past few weeks I have read United We Stand! by 
Hanson Baldwin; Allenby, by Wavell; and Roots of 
Strategy, to say nothing of one of Faith Baldwin's bits 
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of fluff. Now I’m faced with a problem—must I charge 
off the time spent reading to profit-and-loss, or transfer 
to the AGD to recoup my investment? 

The sergeant down at my unit headquarters tells me 
that in some of the services, officers must sign a cer- 
tificate that they have read a book before they can be 
promoted. Must they read this book in addition to 
studying extension-school courses? If so, that seems 
like quite a slug. 

Familiarity with a few of the books on the Regulars’ 
reading list brings up another question. Does one 500- 
page book count as much as two 250-page books? If 
not, I think the least the reading list should have is 
a score card like Liberty's: “Reading time, x x hours.” 

I know. | have the wrong attitude. But I don’t have 
much faith in the officer who reads a book—or six for 
that matter—a year just because he is told to. Study just 
isn’t done that way.—HEEL-anp-T or Reserve. 

a. 
He Who Hath Ears 

All training programs call for nearly as many hours 
of code practice for wire and message center sections of 
a communication platoon as for the radio section. For 
instance, the thirteen-week program of an antitank bat- 
talion requires ninety-five hours for message center 
personnel and eighty-three hours for the reel hands. 
The radio section gets 113 hours. Well intended, the re- 
quirement conforms to a policy of instruction for the 
entire platoon in nearly all the subjects of communica- 
tion for the purpose of building a versatile platoon. 

But code is not like that. Allowing that we place 
reasonable reliability upon the Signal Corps code apti- 
tude test as a means of determining who can and who 
can't learn the International Morse Code it would seem 
that all members of a communication platoon pass the 
test and thereby warrant code practice. 

Yet, in point of fact, such a situation is the fare ex- 
ception. Whatever statistics you may have kept, your 
average for men passing the test must fall between ten 
and twenty per cent. A recent calculation showed that 
out of 111 men tested only 14% made grades of passing 
caliber: fifty or over out of a possible seventy-eight. 
It can be seen that it is most difficult to assemble in one 
platoon a complete group of potential operators. 

It requires no extended experience with communi- 
cation personnel to appreciate the fact that many men 
possess the ability to become excellent wiremen, switch- 
board operators, code clerks, messengers, and section 
chiefs of these activities, without having been born with 
that quirk of resonating diaphragms peculiar to bugs. 

Then let us draw ihe line somewhere and allocate 
these many hours to those who enjoy them and reap 
the most from them. If a wire splicer Shainens to be apt 
he should be encoded, but if he is immune to dits and 
dahs, then leave him to his circuit diagrams. 

We could show the drones in one or two hours what 
comes out of a pair of earphones and let them draw 
their own conclusions.—Drone. 
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A Private’s View of the German Army 


The following account comes from an American pri- 
vate who for six months soldiered in the € 
in 1938. 

I was stationed at the great fortified camp around the 
Krupp steel works assigned to what the U. S. Army 
would call the field artillery, although in Germany all 
types of artillery are called simply ‘ ‘artillery.” I drove a 
three-ton Mercedes prime-mover pulling a 155-mm. 
howitzer. The prime-mover carried a machine gun 
mounted for use from the truck, four machine gunners, 
and four riflemen, all of whom also served as crew for 
the howitzer. An ammunition truck always accom 
panied the prime-mover. 

We trained from seven to twelve in the morning and 
from one to six in the afternoon. Dividing the day in 
half solved the question of getting in the necessary fa- 
tigue and special duty, and at the same time training all 
men every day. The afternoon training repeated that 
given in the morning. Those doing other work in the 
morning got in their training in the afternoon, and 
vice-versa. Saturdays and Sundays were free. 

We classed the officers in two categories: “Prussian” 
and others. The “Prussian” type is the officer who has 
been preparing for his job since early boyhood in vari- 
ous schools. The Hollywood concept ‘of the officer who 
is all snap and smartness and who shouts everything he 
says is a true picture of the “Prussian” officer. He shouts 
at an enlisted man whether praising or blaming him. 

German officers frequently rent a beer tavern and 
take the whole company with them to have quite a gay 
time. Expenses are shared equally by the men of the 
outfit. It seems to make for morale and a feeling of 
comradeship in an organization. 

Now for a few words about my fellow soldiers in 
Germany. If I compared a squadroom of German sol- 


yerman Army 


diers and a squadroom of American soldiers, the edu 
cational average of the Americans would be much 
higher, because few of the Germans would have gone 
beyond grammar school, and many would not have 
completed even that. As to adaptability, cleverness, and 
general intelligence | believe there is little or no differ 
ence. 

The German soldier is often given his choice of 
various military subjects to study to fit him along special 
military lines soon after his recruit days are over, and 
he generally applies himself with interest to his work. 
His psychology is much the same as the American sol 
dier's in many ways. For instance, he often complains 
at some inconvenience such as extra duty or guard, but 
when real work comes along he goes to it with de 
termination. 

The German Army almost always sings when march 
ing. The soldiers know many marching songs, and the 
ofhcers usually Start a tune ‘that is pic ked up quickly 
and with gusto by an entire organization. The Germans 
feel that in addition to the morale factor, singing is a 
breathing exercise and many of the songs are so written 
as to make one inhale and exhale deeply. 

The German soldier's viewpoint on women and 
liquor is much the same as the American soldier's, ex- 
cept that the German's favorite tipple is largely beer. 

Punishments are strict. AWOL is deemed a serious 
offense. Although German soldiers often get quite 
“high” in taverns, they do not wander around town in 
uniform when drunk. Fear of the punishment they 
know will follow if they do this makes them stay in 
the tavern until ready to return to their barracks. The 
harsh ee for being drunk in public is but one 
phase of the German Army’s effort to make a favor- 
able impression on civilians. Soldiers are ordered to be 
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courteous to all civilians and never to make nuisances 
of themselves while on pass. 

Civilians have a good deal of respect for German sol- 
diers. If an enlisted man walks into a department store 
civilians willingly step aside to allow him to be waited 
on first. No German girl considers it embarrassing to 
be seen in public with a German soldier. All hotels and 
restaurants welcome soldiers in uniform. 

German Army rations are far different from Ameri- 
can Army food. We got meat and dessert only about 
twice a week. Oleomargarine took the place of butter. 
Large hunks of dry bread were dumped in bowls of cof- 
fee. Eggs were a rarity that we got about once a month. 
All untouched food was scraped into a common recep- 
tacle to be used again. On maneuvers we carried con- 
centrated chocolate which was a good energy food. 

Entertaining German troops is much simpler than in 
the case of American troops. It was easy to get a week- 
end pass, and each soldier could get a free railroad 
ticket to any place he wanted to go because the railroads 
are government owned. Music plays a big part in the 
soldier’s entertainment. His musical taste is no higher 
than that of the American soldier, but he seems to get 
more pleasure out of just sitting and listening. Ger- 
mans gather eagerly for a band concert. Many soldiers 
in every organization play concertinas or other simple 
instruments. Photography is another favorite hobby. 
On days off German soldiers combine photography 
with long hikes in the country in quest of scenic shots 
—even infantrymen! 

Soccer leads in sport and volley ball is played also. 
Company teams are the rule and little money is spent, 
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and not much publicity sought after. Officers play on 
teams and in leagues of their own. Tennis or golf are 
rarely played. 

The movies that are shown about twice a week are 
mainly travelogs and propaganda films. The propa- 
ganda films generally show United States breadlines, 
bloody fights during labor troubles, and automobile 
smashups. During my six months I saw only one photo- 
play of the “Hollywood” type. Amateur entertainment 
rates high in the German Army, and the men are 
always eager to give or see home-grown shows. 

Germans have some fixed impressions of Americans 
that are quite interesting. They firmly believe that if an 
American says he is poor or only moderately well off, 
he is lying. We are all rich, think the Germans, and 
slit each other's throats to get richer. Regarding their 
opinion of our Army I once heard a lecture by a Ger- 
man officer who had witnessed our maneuvers who said 
that he thought being an American officer would be the 
hardest job on earth. “If you yell at a Scandinavian,” 
said he, “he closes up like a clam and feels insulted. 
If you yell at a German he takes it as necessary instruc- 
tion, and tries to act so as not to get yelled at again 
soon. And other nationalities respond in various ways. 
To really lead such a variegated group as an American 
company must call for genius. 

Before I left Germany I had a very interesting talk 
with a German officer. He said Germans had real re- 
spect for the Americans as a result of the World War. 
They could always tell when an American outfit was in 
the trenches. “They fought cleverly and fiend- 


ishly.” 
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House to House Fighting 


According to Ben Robertson, Jr., staff correspondent 
for PM, in a recent report of his to that paper, British 
home-guard units are receiving concise but detailed 
instruction in “how to defend the factory against at- 
tack by parachutists, how to defend the public build- 
ing, how to defend a bridge, how to defend a railway 
station, how to oppose crash landings or landings in 
rivers, how to oppose tanks, and how to attack in a 
city”—these and a number of other important things 
home-guard units must know if they are to act with 
maximum efficiency. This instruction in close-defense 
protection, writes Mr. Robertson, has been published 
in a book by Harry Slater. 

Robertson describes in detail what Slater has to say 
about searching a house where the enemy may be 
hiding. Charging up to the front door and knocking 
it in with ee fatend of a rifle is not the way to do it, 
“because yo yourself to the danger of being 
shot anid he chest by the enemy on the other side 
of the door. It is less bold, but more practical, Slater 


says, to sneak in quietly by some back window or 
shell hole and to listen for any movement in the house. 
Then you creep through the kitchen and listen again 
and move quietly toward the dining or living room.” 

The simplest tricks are still an Just because it’s 
an old one is no reason for not putting a steel helmet 
on the end of your rifle and poking it around the edge 
of a door before you go in. “If there is an enemy in- 
side the room he will almost certainly take a shot at 
the helmet as it comes around the doorway. If he does 
that, you can pitch a Mills bomb [hand grenade] into 
the room, keeping well back yourself out of the range 
of the splinters.” 

The most dangerous part of a house, says Slater, is 
the hallways, “because it is easy for the enemy on the 
top floor to drop a grenade through the banisters.” 
Bayonets should not be used for house fighting. They 
get in your way in close quarters and it is pretty easy to 
accidentally hurt one of your own group. Revolvers, 
automatic pistols, and tommyguns are much better. 




















Infantry, entered the 


LIEUTENANT A. 
Officers’ Reserve Corps in 1934, via the ROTC and 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. 


STUART DALEY, 
He graduated from Syra 
cuse (A.B. 1932) and continued his studies at Har 
vard and Yale, where he is now a candidate for a 
doctorate. He expects shortly to be ordered to ex- 
tended active duty, having completed his graduate 
work. Lieutenant Daley makes his home at Camden, 


New York. 
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Major RIDGLEY GaITHER, JjR., Infantry, entered the 
service in 1924 as a second lieutenant of Infantry, 
after graduating from St. Johns College, Maryl: ind. 
He is a graduate of the Infantry School Company 
Officers’ Course (1933) and the Command and 
General Staff School (1939). He is presently on 
duty with the Training Section, Office of the Chief 
of Infantry. 
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THOMAS M. JOHNSON was one of the earliest war cor 
respondents to join the AEF. He reported the do 
ings of our troops in France for the New York Sun 
and managed to be on hand for every major engage 
ment on the American front. After the Armistice he 
went to Germany with the Army of Occupation, 
and later reported the Peace Conference. For the 
past two decades he has written many newspaper 
and magazine articles dealing with America’s partici 
pation in the World War, specializing for a time on 
secret service matters. He is also the author of sev 
eral books in the general military field. He makes 
his home in New York City where he is a staff writer 


for NEA Service. 
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COLONEL MICRO in real life is an erudite colonel of 


Infantry. 
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FLETCHER PRATT has been at odd times newspaper re 


porter, dectective-story writer, historian, and military 





adviser to various publications. At the moment he is 
on the staff of the New York Post and Time maga 
zine. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL GRANT A. SCHLIEKER is on duty 
in the arms equipment-finance section of the Chiet 
of Infantry’s office. 
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Dr. FRITZ STERNBERG, the well-known writer on eco 
nomics, taught economy for a number of years at the 
University of Breslau. An extensive contributor to 

periodicals in this country and in Europe, he now 


makes his home in New York City. 
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Major WILLIAM 8S. TRIPLET, Infantry, when not doing 
his stuff as a member of the Infantry Board at Fort 
Benning, ghost-writes for Sergeant Terry Bull. On 
occasion he has also ghost-written for Sergeant Hora 
tius Bull (Terry's brother who appears and disap 
pears on Mungo battlefields in most inexplicable 

and a Major Knutson Bolts, 

been seen in einiae pages for several years 


fashion who hasn't 
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Major sv. Infantry, whose home is 
ordinarily in Cleveland, Ohio, is now on active ser 
vice as plans and training officer, 73d Brigade, 37th 


Division, Camp Shelby. 


ELMO P. TYNER, 
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“AN INDIAN ARMY OFFICER” is as unknown to the edi 
tors as he is to you. We are sending the check in pay 
ment for his e xcellent article to the editor of the lour 
nal of the United Service Institution of India with 
the request that he pass it on to this unknown writer 
whose acquaintance we hope some day to make and 
whose identity we hope, moreover, to be able to pass 
on to his American audience. 














Our Own Close Interests 


“Only America Can Defeat America” 
UNITED WE STAND! DEFENSE OF THE WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE. By Hanson W. Baldwin. New 


York: Whittlesey House, Inc., 1941. 374 Pages; Map; 
$3.00. 


A student and analyst of military and naval affairs, well 
equipped to do the job, offers here the most thorough dis- 
cussion of National Defense we have yet had. In his grasp 
of military and naval detail and in his ability to present 
this knowledge clearly to the general reader, Mr. Baldwin 
is unsurpassed. His book should have, and will undoubt- 
edly have, the closest reading by military and civilian 
leaders. 

But though I find United We Stand! an admirable book 
in many respects, and a sincere endeavor to clarify the mili- 
tary issues that face us, there are several of Mr. Baldwin’s 
findings and recommendations with which I cannot agree. 
Most of these are in the parts of his book that deal with 
the Army. 

Let us consider, for one thing, Mr. Baldwin's estimate 
of the size of the army we need. He feels that we are try- 
ing to build at the present time an army out of all propor- 
tion, that instead of numbering our soldiers by millions, “a 
more reasonable total for a long-term army would be from 
400,000 to 600,000.” The army of which he is thinking is, 
of course, an army that must be kept equipped and trained 
to the highest perfection at all times, an army of the great- 
est mobility and fire power, an army that outstrips all others 
in its modern efficiency for warfare. 

There is always danger of misconception when round 
numbers are used to express totals of military strength, 
whether actual or desired. Let us see why. In the same 
paragraph Mr. Baldwin compares the army he is thinking 
about to a highly efficient, small police force equipped 


“with power cars, two-way radios, and efficient men . 


“— 


a comparison in which there lies a serious chance for con 
fusion. For probably ninety per cent of any police force, 
except in the largest cities, consists of “fighting men,” avail- 
able if need be for “combat” with criminals. Not so with 
an army of, say, five hundred thousand. The fraction of 
any army that actually fights with the enemy will always 
be much smaller than in a force of police. Administration 
and supply require the constant effort of roughly half the 
troops of any army. A policeman goes home for his meals 
or drops in at the restaurant near precinct headquarters. A 
soldier is fed by the Quartermaster Corps and the supply 
and mess personnel (cooks and KP’s) of his company—all 
within the Army itself. 

Thus, if Mr. Baldwin, when he uses the figures 400,000 
to 600,000 for our desirable military strength, is thinking 
in terms mainly of fighting men, | might perhaps agree 
with him. But if he means 200,000 to 300,000 combat 
troops, | am afraid he may be seriously underestimating 
both the present and long-term needs of National Defense. 

But there is still another side to this matter of military 
strength. Mr. Baldwin tells us how big an army he thinks 
we should have, and immediately follows his figures with 
this sentence: “But if this army is to be adequate it must 
be maintained at that strength. This brings us 
squarely to face with another, not often seriously discussed, 
military problem—that of replacements. If we are to 
“maintain” our army at a given strength and at the very 
height of training and efficiency, that means we must have 
in training at all times enough men to keep our professional 
force at top pitch. In the leading article of the May In- 
FANTRY JouRNAL, Major General Fox Conner presented 
some plain evidence on the matter of replacements, com- 
ing to the conclusion that replacements for combat divi- 
sions must be numbered in the ratio of 1 to 1 when war 
begins. Even if arguments could be made that this is too 
high a ratio, on the basis that losses are much less in mod- 
ern warfare—a statement not susceptible of proof until two 
fairly equal armed forces fight it out somewhere, airplanes, 
tanks, motorized units, foot troops, and all—it would still 
be undeniable that the replacements needed at the be- 
ginning of any major hostilities must be numbered in hun- 
dreds of thousands for an army of half a million. Here it 
is well to note too that Mr. Baldwin, throughout the parts 
of his book dealing with the Army, recognizes how much 


there is these days for any soldier to learn. 
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It seems plain enough, then, that replacements must 
certainly be considered “soldiers,” and that actually an 
army of 500,000 thoroughly trained, equipped, and coérdi 
nated troops must actually mean a total armed force of 
about 800,000. For the replacements have got to be there, 
in actual training—in fact, well along with their training— 
at all times. Wars come much too fast to count on putting 
into effect plans for replacement training, however care 
fully made, as late as the outbreak of hostilities, or even 
months before the time when war may first loom up, if 
it gives that much warning. Moreover, this force of 800, 
000 men Cincluding 300,000 wholly and partly trained 
replacements ) would give us no more than 250,000 to 
300,000 actual fighting men at any one time. Mr. Baldwin 
may think that this would be enough. But there are too 
many things a force that small can be called on to do in 
an area as tremendous as that in which our interests lie. 
A half million would be a far safer estimate, and this would 
mean an “army,” in the ordinary sense of about 1,500,000, 
divided very roughly into three equal parts of combat 
forces, service troops and replacements. 

Mr. Baldwin’s comments on infantry also need some go- 
ing into. At the risk of appearing to take the defensive, | 
will say that he seems to feel strongly that we are likely to 
have far too many infantrymen in our new army. He does 
agree that “the infantryman still has and probably always 
will have supremely important functions in the art of 
war. He also wisely says that “we must organize 
and train an army for specific duty in specific spheres,” 
and that “we cannot of course be too precise in forecast. 
For we do not know whether or not we are going to enter 
the European war, the Asiatic war, or perhaps fight in the 
jungles of South America or the snows of Alaska. The 
problem is therefore broad.” He then goes on to narrow 
down our possible military field, but when he gets through 
the whole Western Hemisphere is left. True, Mr. Baldwin 
considers the Atlantic more of a barrier than I feel seems 
wise. But it is not hard to imagine, within the next very 
few years, a need for more than one sizable force in regions 
of this hemisphere where mainly mechanized forces would 
have small chance of effective operation. Every infantry- 
man of our army thinks in terms of combined action with 
tanks and airplanes. But every infantryman also knows 
that there are great regions of the earth where mechanized 
and even air power would be limited in the ability to op 
erate, and where large numbers of foot troops would be 
needed to accomplish the job in hand. (The Infantryman 
is also hard to convince that if two reasonably equal armies 
ever do conflict, the air and mechanized forces may not 
largely cancel out and here too leave the final accomplish- 
ment of battle to the foot soldier and his supporting weap- 
ons. Perhaps this is what Mr. Baldwin had in mind when 
he said that the infantryman “. . . probably always will 
have supremely important functions in the art of war.” 

But it is hardly fair to devote the bulk of this review to 
points of disagreement when so many of the things Mr. 
Baldwin has said can be concurred in most heartily by any 
thinking military man. “We must get away,” he says, 
“from outworn concepts, from the ‘spit and polish’ school, 
the ‘Colonel Blimps,’ the political admirals. . . .” Again, 
‘ . Infantry has not been abandoned; it is still the es 
sential mass of all armies. It is recognized that in the last 
analysis the man in the shell hole is the one who must 
consolidate control of conquered territories. But the mod- 
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This new and up-to-date edition of an old 
standby answers virtually all questions an officer 
could possibly ask. The extensive revisions just 
made in this book cover all the recent changes 
in Army Regulations, the Selective Service Act, 
and the laws dealing with extended active duty 
for the National Guard and Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. There are numerous illustrations and, of 
course, a complete index. 

No other publication contains as much infor- 
mation useful to officers of all grades. Every 
young officer called to active duty should own 
a copy of this book. If you are anticipating a 
call to duty, get set for it and buy a copy of 
The Officers’ Guide. A glance at the table of 
contents below shows the wide range of the 
subject matter covered by this ready reference 
work. 
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Infantry Drill Regulations 


HESE are the new Infantry Drill Regulations, adopted 

in September, 1939, in their entirety covering every- 
thing from “The Soldier Dismounted Without Arms” to 
“Ceremonial Parade.” 

In addition to the complete text of the Infantry Drill 
Regulations, this handy little manual also covers Rifle 
Marksmanship for both the Springfield and the new M-1 
(Garand) rifle. 

Then too, there is included: 


Military discipline, courtesies and customs of the 
service 

Interior guard duty 

Guard mounting (with diagrams) 


Infantry pack and equipment 
The Articles of War 
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in the fire-power team. The Machine Gunner’s Handbook 

is a compendium of machine gunnery invaluable to the 
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ern army that has not a considerable proportion of its 
strength harnessed to the motor and protected by armor is 
an obsolete army.” Again, “The epic of the Allied retreat 
from Flanders . . . illustrates most vividly the fact that 
despite the importance of machines, the fundamental work 
of trained and intelligent men is in the final analysis one 
of the most important elements in an adequate defense. 
Contrary to most suppositions, the German doctrine also 
stresses this. . . .” And still again, “We must have an 
aggressive defense. We want no enemy landing upon our 
coast. . . . To put it crassly, the war, if it comes, must be 
fought on other peoples’ soil. . . . There is only one way 
of doing this; the power of America must be felt across the 
seas. . . .” Mr. Baldwin pleads often in his book for “a 
grand prospective, a sweeping vision,” in our plans for 
National Defense. 

As to the style in which Mr. Baldwin has written United 
We Stand! for all its factual content his book is written 
in clear and flowing language. He has made more appeal 
to the emotions perhaps than the reader might expect. 
More than once | thought I missed the calmness of the 
excellent expository writing in his daily articles in The 
New York Times. But then, like most of us, he feels 
strongly about matters of National Defense. And we can 
unanimously join in the deep feeling expressed in his final 
passage : 

“We are strong in our own right. We must remember 
this and tell the world in the cocky spirit of our Yankee 
ancestors that ‘we can lick the world.’ 

“We must be willing to die for our country if that same 
spirit of the Marine sergeant at Chateau-Thierry be im- 
mortalized for all time: ‘Come on, you s~ of a b--; do you 
want to live forever?’ 

“And we must be willing to live for our country, to work 
for her as well as to fight for her. Only America can de- 
feat America.” 

(The article by Mr. Baldwin in the March issue of The 
INFANTRY JourNAL, “Our Organization For Defense,” 
forms a part of one of the chapters in his present book. ) 
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Authoritative Air Warfare 


WINGED WARFARE. By Major General H. H. Arnold 
and Colonel Ira C. Eaker. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941. 265 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


This is a No. 1 book for the ground soldier. General 
Arnold, Chief of the Air Corps and Acting Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Air, and Colonel Eaker, now commanding a 
fighter group of the GHQ Air Force, have here written 
not only a clear description of the powerful modern force 
to which they belong. They have also done the job with 
the utmost fairness. In fact, from cover to cover there 
isn’t a sentence of that special pleading which has marked 
a great deal of what has been written in the past about air 
warfare and about our own Air Corps. Moreover, these 
two authors possess top qualifications for the discussion of 
their subject. 

Their book gives a complete description of every aspect 
of air warfare and clarifies many things concerning the 
present war in Europe on which there has been confusion 
of thought owing to the fact that we have not had, be- 
fore the appearance of this book, any authoritative state- 
ment from writers in a position to know in detail what has 
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been happening. Here dive-bombing is an example. Too 
many of us have swallowed whole the newspaper stories 
of the dread dive-bomber to realize that this weapon of 
warfare, like every other, has its distinct limitations. 

The fact that General Arnold and Colonel Eaker have 
written in a simplified style for the general reader, detracts 
little from their book for the military reader of other arms 
than their own. There is much technical information in it, 
nevertheless, and a number of things of particular inter 
est to the Infantryman. For example, the following pas 
sage on small-caliber antiaircraft fire goes far to justify the 
Infantry’s doctrine of many years’ standing on its own 
active antiaircraft measures: “A form of antiaircraft fire 
which has gained a new respect from airmen, first in France 
and later in England, is the 50-caliber and 20-mm. auto- 
matic weapons. Thirty-caliber machine-gun fire and even 
rifle fire in heavy concentrations is effective against low- 
flying aircraft. The recognition of this principle has caused 
the number of automatic weapons to be greatly increased 
in all infantry and cavalry units. It has been found that 
with good discipline and training, the infantry soldier with 
the automatic rifle can inflict considerable damage on 
attack, light bomber, and other low-flying aircraft. 

“The ravages of the dreaded Stuka or dive bomber of 
the Germans were checked in the late days of the battle 
of France. Tremendous losses were forced on German 
dive-bomber aviation. The British have made good use of 
this discovery to such an extent that the European com- 
batants are now admitting what our aviation leaders have 
contended from the beginning, that, generally speaking, 
dive bombing against a determined and well-armed foe, 
when surprise is not possible, is too expensive, and that 
horizontal bombing from altitudes when a good bomb- 
sight is available is the correct method. However, the 
dive-bombing Stukas are still taking their toll and inflicting 
heavy losses on convoys and shipping in spite of defensive 
efforts on the part of the British, but at this writing the 
Stukas confine their efforts largely to water targets. 

“Our Infantry School at Fort Benning and our Cavalry 
School at Fort Riley have done much to work out systems 
for the use of light machine-guns and rifle fire against low 
flying aviation, and our ground arms are now spending 
much time in perfecting and instilling in our divisions these 
practices.” 

There is also much to be said for the writing of books 
for the popular as well as military consumption by military 
experts regardless of the rank and position they hold. It is 
to be encouraged at all times and particularly in times like 
these. If more clear, sound, unbiased books like this one 
had been written about military things during the past 
twenty years, we would not be humping so hard today to 
build a modern army. 
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The Growth of Our Military Organization 
AMERICA IN ARMS. By Brigadier General John Mc- 


Auley Palmer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1941. $2.00. 

The author of this book, General John McAuley Palmer, 
has probably more than any other living man been re- 
sponsible for our national military policy as it stands ex- 
pressed today in the National Defense Act. As a young 


officer in the days when an assembled brigade, let alone a 
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Infantry in Battle 
A NEW EDITION 


This edition is not a mere reprint; the book has 
been completely revised. Many of the sections 
have been completely rewritten, much of the tac- 
tical doctrine restated, and new maps have been 
substituted for those of the old edition. Although 
not a textbook, it lends itself admirably to the 
use of instructors and students. 


400 Pages Over 100 Maps $3.00 Postpaid 








America in Arms 
By GEN. JOHN McAULEY PALMER 


The man who probably has had more influence 
on our national military policy than any other 
traces the development of our military organiza- 
tion from the time of Washington to the present. 
A necessity for the well-rounded military library. 


$2.00 Postpaid 
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By MAJOR GENERAL H. H. ARNOLD 
and COLONEL IRA C. EAKER 


The airman’s book for the ground soldier. It 
gives a complete description of every aspect of air 
warfare and clarifies many things concerning the 
war in Europe. A clear, sound and unbiased view- 
point that every Infantryman will appreciate. 


265 Pages Illustrated $3.00 Postpaid 
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division, was practically unheard of, and few were the 
thoughts given to the possible need of great national forces, 
General Palmer was one who did begin to think in such 
terms. And as his career developed he had unusual oppor- 
tunity, while still a junior officer, to assist in the formula- 
tion of the laws and policies governing our military forces. 
And still later, just after the World War, it was General 
Palmer who was called upon, because of his earlier ex- 
perience and accomplishments, to take the main part in 
the formulation of the National Defense Act. 

In America In Arms General Palmer not only traces the 
halting development of our military organization—a devel- 
opment practically dormant for a hundred years—from the 
time of Washington until the World War. He recounts as 
well in a most interesting manner his own part in that de- 
velopment since early in the century. 

General Palmer feels that the first great mistake came 
when, a short time after Washington's death, the high 
executive and legislative authorities of the nation turned 
away from Washington’s proposals as outlined in his 
treatise on the military policy of the United States, under 
the title “Sentiments on a Peace Establishment.” In this 
document Washington called for both a regular and stand- 
ing force and a “well organized militia,” uniform through- 
out the states. This, believes General Palmer, is still and 
will be for the future, the one strong general plan for mili- 
tary organization in our country. Thus he is also a firm 
believer in universal military training and in fact took a 
most active part in the presentation of the Selective Service 
bill now in operation. 

It is a fascinating story that General Palmer tells, and 
one that every reader of The InFanrry Journat should be 
familiar with. In short, this is a standard book for the 
library of military men, and it is one that its owner will 
read from cover to cover before putting on the shelf. For 
General Palmer is an accomplished writer, as we know 
particularly from his earlier book on Baron Steuben. In- 
deed, the Army almost lost an able officer when, in Gen- 
eral Palmer’s early commissioned days, a national magazine 
offered him a much higher salary to become a staff writer 
than he was receiving from the government as a lieutenant. 
But he decided against the career of a writer and editor, 
and never regretted it. America In Arms gives us all a 
further reason to be glad that its author made this early de- 
cision. 
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An Unbiased Discussion of Labor 


LABOR AND NATIONAL DEFENSE. New York: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1941. 130 Pages; $1.00. 


So much special pleading and hard feeling go into most 
writings on labor that it is difficult to find an unbiased view. 
This book is a survey of the special labor problems arising 
from America’s defense activities with a suggested program 
for action. It appears to line up the facts very clearly and 
fairly. The signs are that there may be a general labor 
shortage by the end of 1942, and shortages in some special 
fields before that time. The recommendations of the Labor 
Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund with which 
the book ends, contain much common sense. 

The Committee recommends immediate steps “to pre- 
pare the available supply of labor to meet the existing 
shortages of those which may be foreseen.” They ask for 
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the training of skilled workers and specialists for the kinds 
of work where shortages are likely to develop, and for an 
efhcient public employment service available throughout 
the nation. They recommend a wider distribution of de- 
fense orders and a more extensive use of sub-contracting, 
and exemptions from Selective Service, uniformly enforced 
throughout the country, for skilled workers and apprentices 
in skill trades where there are shortages now or where 
shortages may develop. They ask, too, in the words Gen- 
eral Crozier (Chief of Ordnance) used in 1917, that 
“every attempt should be made to conserve in every way 
possible all of our achievements in the way of social bet- 
terment,” and believe as General Crozier did that “indus- 
trial history proves that reasonable hours, fair working 
conditions, and a proper wage scale, are essential to high 
production. . . .” One or two of the specific recommenda- 
tions have already been covered by recent action of high 
authority. 
a ae 


MODERN DEMOCRACY. By Carl L. Becker. New 
Haven: The Yale University Press, 1941. 100 Pages; 
$2.00. 


Professor Becker helps to make clear to us the seem 
ing confusion in democracies. He believes that “any civili 
zation in our time, however brilliant or agreeable it may 
appear to its beneficiaries or to posterity, which fails to sat 
isfy the desires of common men for decent living, will be 
wrecked by the power of common men to destroy what 
seems to them no longer worth preserving. The ultimate 
task of Democracy may be to establish a brilliant civiliza- 
tion; but its immediate task is the exalted one of surviving 
in any form, and the condition of its survival is that it 
shall, even at the sacrifice of some of the freedoms and 
amenities of civilization as we have known it, provide for 
the essential material need of common men. 

“_ , . If democratic institutions,” he also says, “can not 
be safeguarded by war, still less can they be safeguarded by 
submitting to aggression. It is not true that it takes two to 
make a quarrel. ‘One can very easily make a quarrel if he 
gives a perverted mind to it. And a government as well as 
an individual can make a quarrel inevitable by deliberate 
and persistent aggression. . . .” 
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CANADA FIGHTS. Edited by J. W. Dafoe. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1941. 274 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Mr. Dafoe gives us here a good account of Canada’s war 
efforts. Especially interesting are his chapters on joint 
defense, North American security, and Canada and the 
postwar period. We often do not remember that if it comes 
to a matter of Hemisphere or North American defense, the 
armies of Canada and the United States will doubtless be 
fighting shoulder to shoulder. 

Although there has been some lack of efficiency in get- 
ting Canda’s war effort under way, by this time things are 
humming. For example, Canada is the training ground 
for thirty-six thousand airmen a year. An air force of the 
same ratio to our own population that this figure is to the 
population of Canada would mean that the United States 
would train 432,000 Air Corps personnel per year. There 
is much in Canada Fights of interest to our own military 
readers. 
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United We Stand! 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


The “New York Times” analyst of military and 
naval affairs gives us his viewpoint of National 
Defense. This book should have the closest read- 
ing by military and civilian leaders. 


374 Pages Tables Maps _ [Illustrated $3.00 








Civil Air Defense 


By LT. COL. AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS 


This is the first authoritative American work 
to deal with the immense problem of air defense. 
The author is widely known for his earlier book 
CHEMICALS IN WAR, and has an exhaustive 
knowledge of the theory and practice of his sub- 
ject. A must for the soldier and citizen. 


326 Pages Illustrated $2.75 








The Army of the Future 


By GENERAL CHARLES DeGAULLE 


This is the first English translation of the book 
that in 1934 set the French Army by the ears. 
You probably first heard of it last summer when 
the collapse of France proved DeGaulle right. The 
book is a classic of warfare as it is (or should be) 
fought today and its author is probably the classic 
example of a prophet without honor in his own 
land. The American soldier of all grades owes it 
to himself and country to read this book. 


179 Pages $2.00 








America and Total War 
By FLETCHER PRATT 


The military critic of the “New York Post” and 
“Time” magazine gives us an up-to-the-minute 
book with answers to many questions regarding 
the defense of our country. Especially revealing 
and informative are the chapters that deal with 
the German Army and how the German General 
Staff operates. 


318 Pages Maps Illustrated $3.00 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT AND PSALMS. New York 
Oxford University Press, 1941. $1.25 with zipper bind 
ing; $.60 without zipper binding. 

This edition of the New Testament and Psalms in a 
khaki, zipper binding, has been especially issued by the 
Oxford University Press for members of the Army. The 
Bibles and Testaments of the Oxford University Press 
have long been remarkable for the manner in which the 
publishers have succeeded in combining good, clear print- 
ing with compactness and durability. The 650 pages of 
this small testament form a bulk hardly half an inch thick. 
Yet the type is clear and readable and the pages, of pocket 
size, are completely protected by the zipper binding. 
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FREEDOM OR FASCISM? Published for the Connecti- 
cut League of Women Voters by the Yale University 


Press. 56 Pages; $.25. 


I am always glad to see a sound piece of counter-propa- 
ganda arrive in my monthly pile of books to review. In 
this pamphlet which is published for the Connecticut 
League of Women Voters, a number of aspects of the Nazi 
form of government are compared in simple and forceful 
language to life in our own nation. Each chapter ends in 
questions for discussion. 
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A NEW DOCTRINE FOR THE AMERICAS. By 

Charles Wertenbaker. New York: The Viking Press, 

1941. 208 Pages; $2.00. 

Mr. Wertenbaker insists that his book is “no more than 
journalism, which is the recording of contemporary his- 
tory.” His review of the relationship between the United 
States and the other American countries is informal but 
thorough. He rounds up for us in a book of modest length 
all that has happened of a hemispheric nature in news 
during 1940. His chronology of events, given in some de- 
tail in the last thirty-five pages of his book, brings out re- 
markably well the connection between major events in the 
eastern hemisphere with certain happenings in our own. 

ee gl 
I FIND TREASON. By Richard Rollins. New York: 

William Morrow & Company, 1941. 280 Pages; Illus- 

trated; Index; $3.00. 

The story of an American anti-Nazi agent. Names, places, 
dates, and documents. The findings of the first official 
agent appointed by the Congress to investigate un-Ameri- 
can activities. The cases covered spread over a period of 
eight years and are interestingly recounted. 

ee 
ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY. By Burnham Finney. 

New York: Whittlesey House, Inc., 1941. 284 Pages; 

Illustrated; $2.50. 

Here the editor of The American Machinist has done a 
good, clear job of explaining how industry furnishes the 
materials we need for defense. All the things we have been 
reading in the newspapers about “bottlenecks,” “tooling 
up,” “machine tools,” and other industrial terms, are here 
clarified for the general reader. The book is mainly an 
explanation of war production and contains little argument 
other than a final chapter in which the author insists that 
whether we feel the international situation to be extremely 
critical or not, the thing that must be done both by labor 
and management is to pitch in and do their utmost. 
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Chemicals In War 


CHEMICAL WARFARE. By Curt Wachtel. New 
York: The Chemical Publishing Company, 1941. 298 
Pages; Index; $4.00. 

[he greater part of this book is devoted to “the chemi 
cals of war.” In other words, the “warfare” is hardly cov 
ered exhaustively. At the same time, the author makes 
some interesting comments on the future possibilities of 
chemicals in war. He asks, “Will there be men in the right 
places who are able to correctly evaluate future develop- 
ments? Chemical warfare preparedness of Britain and the 
United States, according to recently published Field Man 
uals, is well adapted to what was correct in 1918. No 
future development is envisaged in these official govern- 
ment publications which regulate the training of the armed 
forces of Great Britain and the United States in 1940. 

“There will be new gases. The intelligence services 
should know all about them. But if they fail, scientific 
imagination should anticipate what can be expected, if 
the prospective adversary possesses at least a mediocre 
knowledge of chemistry and toxicology.” 

In short, the author does not feel that we are sufficiently 
prepared for future possible developments, believing that 
“surprise is still possible.” He covers treatment and pro 
tection very clearly but does not go into the possible meth 
ods of organizing for these measures on a large scale. 
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Western Exploration 
A PATHFINDER IN THE SOUTHWEST. Edited and 
Annotated by Grant Foreman. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1941. 279 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.00. 


This is another of the fine volumes of carefully edited 
and annotated documents on Western Exploration produced 
by Grant Foreman and the University of Oklahoma Press. 
The book contains the itinerary of Lieutenant A. W. 
Whipple during his exploration for a railway route from 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Los Angeles, in the years 1853-54. 
Lieutenant Whipple not only knew how to cover ground, 
but he knew how to write a good report. 

We think mainly of Lewis and Clark when we think 
of Western exploration. But many other exploring parties 
in the years after those two crossed the Continent were 
eventually to open the vast extent of the unexplored West. 

Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, gave to Whip 
ple’s exploration and his report of it “the highest com- 
mendation.” Mr. Foreman now deserves his own com- 
mendation for a careful and thorough job of editing an 
historical document well worth preservation. 


5 5 5 
THE WILD SEVENTIES. By Denis Tilden Lynch. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 528 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


Some of the worst ructions in our past. history have had 
to do with crooked politics and perhaps the Seventies fur- 
nish the worst examples. Mr. Lynch is well known for the 
excellence of his previous historical and biographical 
works, and this one is up to standard. He has the facility 
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Roots of Strategy 


By LT. COL. T. R. PHILLIPS 


In this omnibus, edited by one of America's 
foremost military writers you will find the per- 
manent military classics written by the masters 
of old. They are: Sun-Tzu (500 B.C.), Vegetius 
(390 A.D.), Marshal de Saxe, Frederick the Great, 
and Napoleon. 

Here are the five greatest military classics of 
all time, together with introductions by Colonel 
Phillips. The material by de Saxe and Frederick 
is newly translated by Colonel Phillips from the 
most authentic sources. 
Index 


448 Pages $3.00 








Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, 
COL. JOHN W. WRIGHT and 
CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


The fascinating story of war, from the first 
tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns— 
readable—accurate. 


600 Pages Many Maps Index $3.00 








New Ways of War 


By TOM WINTRINGHAM 


Although this book was written for the British 
people, Americans—in or out of the Army—can 
read it to their profit. The author is head of a 
school for Home Guard Leaders. His experiences 
through four years of the World War and as a 
battalion commander during the Spanish Civil 
War give him the breadth of background a man 
must have to teach elementary tactics. 

Every soldier—oflicer, noncom, and private— 
will be the better after reading “NEW WAYS OF 
WAR.” Buy a half-dozen copies for your dayroom 
and watch the renewed interest a few days later 
during tactical exercises. 


128 Pages Pocket Size $ .25 








Allenby: A Study in 


Greatness 


By General Sir Archibald Percival Wavell, 
KCB, CMG 


This classic of desert warfare was written by 
the present commander-in-chief of the British 
Forces in the Middle East. 


301 Pages 
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Maps Illustrated Index $3.00 
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Group Feeding 


By CAPTAIN CLIFFORD ALLEN KAISER 


Something new in cook books, containing com- 
plete instructions on how to operate a mess on a 
ration allowance, make up balanced menus, pur- 
chase fruits, meats, and vegetables. Also approxi- 
mately 1,000 recipes, each recipe showing the quan- 
tities required to serve 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 
persons. 


400 Pages Cloth Bound $3.50 Postpaid 








Company Administration 


and Personnel Records 
A New Edition! 


Long recognized as the complete authority on 
company paperwork, this book’s usefulness is now 
further increased by numerous revisions and added 
matter. The book covers the new centralized sys- 
tem for handling personnel records and also con- 
tains many ideas for office organization and pro- 
cedure. There are few company commanders, per- 
sonnel adjutants, first sergeants, sergeants major, 
headquarters and company clerks who do not 
thumb its pages daily. 

In addition to covering administrative and office 
procedures the book now includes chapters on com- 
pany supply, mess management, and the company 
fund. There are also pay tables for all enlisted 
men, including air mechanics’ pay and flying pay. 

“Company Administration” is a necessity on your 
orderly room or headquarters bookshelf. Inciden- 
tally, it makes a grand guide for that green clerk 
you are breaking in. 


Waterproof paper binding: $1.50) postpaid, 
Full cloth binding: . $2.00 § of course 
396 Pages Many Illustrations 


Discounts on quantity orders 








Court-Martial Practical 
Guide 


By LT. COL. T. F. MCCARTHY 


Here in one handy volume is the approved solu- 
tion for the officer doing duty as president, trial 
judge advocate, defense counsel, or member of a 
court-martial. The procedure is arranged in prop- 
er sequence so that the officer using the book 
need only follow the order set forth in the text. 

Three novel features add to the usefulness of 
the book. Because of its spiral binding the book 
lies flat when open. The text arrangement dis- 
tinguishes between the material for special and 
general courts. Contrasting page colors enable 
the president, trial judge advocate or defense coun- 
sel to select at a glance the text portion needed. 


75 Pages $1.00 Postpaid 
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for putting his readers very rapidly and thoroughly into 
the periods of American history about which he writes. 
5 A 5 A 5 
I WITNESS. By Norman Alley. New York: Wilfred 
Funk, Inc., 1941. 370 Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. 


The adventures of a crack news photographer. Written 
in a special brand of photographer's journalese. But the 
chapters on the author's experiences in China form an ex- 
citing historical document of first importance. The author 
is the man who took those pictures you saw in the news- 
reels of the Japanese plane dropping bombs at him and 
others on the deck of the Panay. 


et 
THE IMAGE OF LIFE. By John O. Beaty. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1940. 214 Pages; $2.00. 


The author finds that there is much corruption in the 
colleges—moral corruption. He also finds much that is 
indecent in modern literature. He does not appear in the 
least, however, to be smut-minded, but simply a sincere 
protester who has put his protestations in remarkably clear 
English. 

i 
AUTOMOBILES: FROM START TO FINISH. By 
Franklin M. Reck. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1941. 100 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


A delightful book, and well illustrated. It is a thoroughly 
popular treatment and the text is nearly as good as the 
pictures. Between the two, it tells the story of the automo- 
bile from its beginning through the present and on into 


the future. 


oA 7 


Other Sectors 


MY FIRST WAR. By Captain Sir Basil Bartlett. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 129 Pages; $1.25. 


This little book is the author’s journal for May, 1940. 
He was a Field Security Officer with a Regular division 
and went with that division to Belgium and then back 
again to Dunkirk. There have been a lot of books written 
about the Battle of France and Dunkirk, but this one has 
some new slants in it, since it was written from the view- 
point of an intelligence officer. 


7 7 v 


WOMEN OF BRITAIN: LETTERS FROM ENG- 
LAND. Edited by Jan Struther. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1941. 334 Pages; $2.50. 


This collection of letters differs from the several other 
collections published in the last few months. None of 
them appear to have been written for publication, and the 
letters come from women of many different types. Miss 
Struther in her introduction tells us a little about each 
one and has done an able job of editing. 


y 7 5 A 
WINGS OF VICTORY: THE RAF. By Ivor Halstead. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1941. 221 Pages; 
Illustrated; $2°50. 


This is the first sensible book I have seen about the 
Royal Air Force. It is part compilation and part original 
material by the author. It contains several personal descrip- 
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tions of exploits by British airmen and is altogether an ef- 
fective, readable tribute to a splendid group of fighters. 
7 7 7 
SHADOW OVER ASIA: THE RISE OF MILITANT 
JAPAN. By T. A. Bisson. New York: The Foreign 
Policy Association, 1941. 94 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 


This latest little book on Japan keeps up to the past 
standard of the Foreign Policy Association. It contains a 
remarkably compact review of Japanese history, some 
understanding of which is absolutely necessary to a clear 
comprehension of the political and military situation in 
Japan today. These Headline Books appear to be written 
without bias. They are clearly printed, most readable, well 
illustrated with graphical pictures and remarkably inex- 
pensive. 

ye ae 
WAR BY REVOLUTION. By Francis Williams. 
York: The Viking Press, 1941. 158 Pages; $1.50. 


The author urges the training of revolutionaries without 
delay to get trouble started in the occupied countries. In 
order to rebel, he believes, “men must be convinced of two 
things. They must feel that their existing conditions of 
life are altogether intolerable, and they must believe that 
by revolt they have a chance of achieving something so 
much better that it will compensate for all the a of 
insurrection against a brutal and ruthless overlord. 

The present war of England, he says, is a people's war. “Tt 
will be won when the People of Britain speak out to the 
People of Europe in their own voice and call them to a 
democratic revolution of the people against tyranny every- 
where.” 

5 A 5 A 7 


H.M.S.: HIS MAJESTY’S SHIPS AND THEIR FOR- 
BEARS. By Cecil King. New York: The Studio Pub- 
lications, 1941. 314 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.50. 


Rather dull British naval history combined with fifty-six 
good halftone plates and a table of the forbears of the pres- 
ent-day ships of the Royal Navy. Certainly of interest to 
all who like naval lore. 


New 


5 A 5 A 5 
I SAW ENGLAND. By Ben Robertson. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1941. 213 Pages; $2.00. 


Ben Robertson’s reports on England in PM during the 
last half of 1940 have been among the best. He tells what 
he saw, and he kept his eyes wide open. What he saw 
makes a good book, free from heavy philosophical discus- 
sion—straight, excellent reporting. 

7 7 5 A 
DAWN WATCH IN CHINA. By Joy Homer. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1941. 340 Pages; $3.00. 


Good writing about China and the Chinese. The au- 
thor had many experiences and adventures during more 
than a year in which she traveled in nearly every part of 
China. She is such a close observer that her book contains 
a number of interesting items of military information. 

7 7 7 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. By Squadron Leader T. 
Stanhope Sprigg. New York: William Collins Sons & 
Company, 1941. 72 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. 


A brief popular description, partly printed in color. 
Contains silhouettes of British warplanes. 
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What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Army 


By LIEUTENANT HARVEY S. FORD, 
Associate Editor Field Artillery Journal 


E This is the book that citizens have been look- 
ing for—an accurate, interesting book about the 
United States Army. Minus technicalities and 
statistics, it tells what kind of an army we have 
and what it is composed of, plus some concise 
historical background. 

A grand gift for the civilian friend or the folks 
back home. And perhaps it wouldn't hurt some 
of us to read it, too. 


223 Pages Index Illustrated $2.00 








What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Navy 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


This book by the “New York Times” military 
critic will give you a clear picture of the sister 
service. In addition to the chapters explaining 
ships, men, and aviation there are tables of ships 
and other naval information. An index and bibli- 
ography round out the volume. 


215 Pages Illustrated $2.00 








American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 


{ Volume I: Text 
) Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set 


Two Volumes: 








A Practical Manual of 


Martial Law 
By MAJOR FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This manual is a guide to officers handling mar- 
tial law situations and should prove invaluable to 
members of State Defense Forces. 


165 Pages $2.00 
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The Infantry Journal carries the following selected books and manuals in stock and 
can usually mail orders out within twenty-four hours. Use the handy order blank. 

The following Technical Manuals are now in print again or new on the list: 
141 ( 1-413) Aircraft Instruments 
142 ( 1-230) Weather Manual for Pilots. . 
145 ( 1-435) Aircraft Sheet Metal Work. 
146 ( 1-440) Parachutes, Aircraft Fabrics, 
and Clothing 


147 ( 1-455) Electrical Fundamentals ....  .25 
155 (10-250) Storage and Issue ......... .30 
156 (10-510) The Motor Vehicle ........ .15 
157 (10-515) The Motorcycle .......... 15 
159 (10-550) Fuels and Carburetion ..... 15 


The New Testament can now be supplied 
as follows: 


The New Testament (Khaki binding) .... .60 
The New Testament (Khaki, zipper binding) 1.25 


The New Soldier’s Handbook (No. 203) 
contains the entire text of the official Sol- 
dier’s Handbook, plus 125 pages of other 
good reading—410 pages in all ..... .50 


We especially recommend the following 
new books reviewed in this issue: 
254 Winged Warfare (Arnold & Eaker). . $3.00 
255 United We Stand! (Baldwin) ....... $3.00 
256 America in Arms (Palmer) ......... $2.00 


FIELD MANUALS 


1 ( 7- 5 ) Organ. & Tactics of Inf. ... .50 
oe ere 15 
3 ( 5- 25) Explosives & Demolitions ...  .25 
5 ( 8- 40) Field Sanitation ........... .25 
6 (11- 10) Sig. Corps in Inf. Div. ..... .25 
8 (21- 10) Mil. Sanitation & First Aid .. .25 
9 (21- 15) Equipment, Clothing, Tent 
a) eee eee 15 


12 (21- 30) Conven. Signs, Symbols, Abbr. .20 
14 (21- 40) Def. Against Chemical Attack .20 
15 (21- 50) Military Courtesy & Discipline .10 
17 (23- 10) Springfield Rifle .......... .25 
18 (23- 15) Browning Autorifle w/bipod. .25 
19 (23- 20) Browning Autorifle w/o bipod .30 


22 (23- 33) Col. 43 Pistol ... 22200000. 15 
26 (23- 55) Cal. .30 MG. M1917 ...... 40 
28 (23- 65) Cal. .50 MG, HB, Mtd. in 

Combat Vehicles ........ .25 
29 (23- 70) 37-mm. AT Gun, M3 ...... .25 
30 (23- 75) 37-mm. Gun, M1916....... .25 
32 (23- 90) 81-mm. Mortar, M1 ........ .25 
33 (24 5 ) Signal Communications ..... AS 
34 (25- 5 ) Animal Transport ......... 


) 
35 (25- 10) Motor Transport .......... 
36 (26- 5 ) Interior Guard Duty 
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The first—and only—compila- 
tion of those portions of the vari- 
ous official publications that re- 
late to the training of the 60-mm. 
mortarman. In addition to the 
full text of Field Manual 23-85 
(60-mm. mortar) we have added 
the pertinent parts of infantry 
drill regulations, tactics, motor 
transport, and a useful appendix. 

The neighboring column shows 
the highlights of the contents. 
With this book in his hip-pocket 
the 60-mm. mortar soldier will 
have the texts necessary to his 
special training. He won’t need 
to carry several pamphlets and 
thumb through them to find the 
particular information he wants. 
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And the price is reasonable, 
too: Fifty cents postpaid. In 
quantity orders we'll give you a 
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400 pages 
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